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Experience is the Test 


A mechanic was called in to re- “Yes, of course,’ returned the 
pair the mechanism of a giant other. i 
telescope. During the noon hour “Do you know who wrote it?” 
the chief astronomer came upon “Why no; I guess I don’t.” 
the man reading his Bible. “What “Then.” 
good do you expect from that?” 
he asked. “The Bible is out of 
date. You don’t even know who 
wrote it.” 


said the mechanic, 
“how can you trust the mul- 
tiplication table?” 

“We trust it because ... well, 
because it works,” finished the 
astronomer. 

“Well, I trust the Bible for the 


same reason. It works!” 


The mechanic hesitated a mo- 
ment, then looked up at the as- 
tronomer. “Don’t you make con- 
siderable use of the multiplication 
table in your calculations?” GERTRUDE D. McKE.Lvey 
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EUROPE 


They meet again 

It was in May 1939 that the executive 
committee of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention met in Germany. Rumors of 
war were in the air. It seemed un- 
likely that the committee would meet 
soon again. 

Lutherans of many nations joined 
hands around a large table. They prom- 
ised one another that—whatever hap- 
pened—the bonds of Christian love 
which held them together would not 
be broken. They would seek the first 
opportunity to work together in re- 
building whatever might be shattered 
in the days ahead. 

Now the committee meets again. The 
gathering will take place Dec. 16-17 in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, according to 
information cabled to America by Dr. 
Ralph H. Long. Representatives from 
America will be Dr. Long, Dr. Frank- 
lin Clark Fry, and Dr. J. A. Aasgaard. 
These Americans have been traveling 
through Europe. They have seen the 
desolation of the churches. At Copen- 
hagen they begin to fulfill the prewar 
promises. 

Plans will be made: (1) To resume 
the activities of the Lutheran World 
Convention. (2) To set up working 
arrangements between Lutheran World 
Relief (an American organization), and 
the relief and welfare agencies of the 
Church of Germany. (3) To ask the 
World Council of Churches to establish 
a classification within its membership 
for Lutheran churches of the world. 
(4) To study needs of European Lu- 
theran foreign missions which have 
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IN THE NEWS .. - 


been supported by Americans during 
the war. 


Missouri orphanage in Germany 
A gift of $100,000 has been made by 


the Lutheran Synod of Missouri to es- | 


tablish an orphanage in northern Ger- 
many. The British Government has re- 
leased buildings for this purpose. 

The gift was announced by Dr. John 
W. Behnken, president of the Missouri 
Synod, who has been on a tour of in- 
spection in Europe since Oct. 8. He is 
accompanied by Dr. Lawrence Meyer. 


This trip was planned in co-operation — 


with the National Lutheran Council, 
which has three representatives now 
visiting Europe. Dr. Behnken arrived 
back in America on Nov. 29. 

Although the Missouri Synod is not 
a member of the National Lutheran 
Council, Lutheran World Convention, 
or World Council of Churches, it is 
working in close relationship with these 
groups. 
$100,000 to the World Council for aid to 
deportees in central Europe. The 
money will be spent in Switzerland for 
supplies to be distributed through the 
Material Aid Division headed by Dr. 
S. C. Michelfelder. | 


Vitamins for children of Finland are | 


being secured by means of a $15,000 


appropriation which the Missouri Synod. 
made last month. The synod has raised | 
a $6,000,000 fund—much of which will | 


be spent for European relief. The 
Walther Leagues of the Missouri Synod 


have been trying to collect clothing and — 


canned food for Europe. 


Food for Germany 
The German BE themselves 


The Lutheran 


Dr. Behnken has presented | 


: LUTHERAN WORLD RELIEF, INC. 
C/O EASTON PROCESSING AND STORAGE CO. 
NORTH 13TH STREET AND BUSHKILL DRIVE 
EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


This is the address to which Lutherans are urged to ship clothes and 
bedding for European relief. Shipment may be by parcel post, express, or 
freight (Store-Door Delivery, Lehigh Valley Railroad, if sent by freight). 
All shipments should be prepaid to Easton. 


“Millions of near-naked, displaced men, women, and children have 
been caught, on-the-move, by Europe’s first snowfalls,’ says Dr. Clarence 
E. Krumbholz, relief administrator. “Every moment of time gained through 
immediate response to this urgent appeal may mean one more life saved.” 

Lutheran World Relief has been granted a government license for 


participation in clothing Europe’s desperate people. Church groups in 
Europe are organizing to distribute to the most needy people the shipments 


received. Lutherans hope to gather as much as 2,000,000 tons of clothes 


and bedding. y 


will be the chief agencies for distribut- 
ing food, clothing, and medicine sent 
to them, says Dr. S. C. Michelfelder. 
Army policy is to permit no relief 
distribution by outside agencies, but to 
develop in Germany the ability to man- 
age its own affairs in a democratic way, 
he stated. Transportation will be avail- 
able inside Germany, so that goods sent 
from America will not be wasted. 


“The problem will not be Germany,” * 
he declared, “but getting the stuff to 


Germany.” He expressed optimism that 
ways will be open for distribution in 
the Russian zone. 

Members of the German church are 


sacrificing from their own meager ra- 


tions to provide a maximum of help for 
those more needy than themselves, he 
declared. The Evangelical Church or- 
ganization is working with the Cath- 
olic Welfare Agency. UNRRA officials 
are co-operative, although they work 
only with displaced persons and have 
no program for enemy nations. 

The U. S. Government announced on 
Nov. 30 a change in policy which will 
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allow private relief agencies to make 
shipments of food and clothes into 
Germany. 

Although the food situation in coun- 
tries north and west of Germany is now 
less acute than in Germany itself, these 
liberated countries are in need of cloth- 
ing and household goods. 


Rebuilding in Germany 

An allotment of 550,000 marks for 
urgently needed repair of war-damaged 
Protestant churches has been approved 
by Allied occupation authorities in Ber- 
lin, reports Religious News Service. 

One building to be restored is the his- 
toric St. Mary’s Church, of which Hein- 
rich Grueber is pastor. Dr. Grueber is 
a member of the Berlin Council organ- 
ized under the direction of the Office of 
Church Affairs. 

Sixty-five of Berlin’s 192 Protestant 
churches were demolished and the rest 
damaged. 

The Church Affairs Office was set up 
by the Soviet occupation authorities 
with the provision that it would be 
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staffed by churchmen and not by pol- 
iticians. It has access to radio and press 
facilities which was denied to church- 
men by the Nazis. It is making slow 
but steady progress in its work, and 
has added “something new and creative 
in German political life,’ says the Rev. 
Peter Buchholz, Roman Catholic mem- 
ber of the Council. 


Churches closing ; 

German-speaking church organiza- 
tions in the Sudeten region of Czecho- 
slovakia are gradually being dissolved 
as evacuation of all residents of Ger- 
man origin continues. 

Twenty-seven out of 85 Lutheran 
parishes have been closed to date, and 
their pastors forced to leave, according 
to a Religious News Service report from 
Prague. The Bavarian bishop, Hans 
Meiser, has promised to find places for 
15 of the Sudeten clergymen, although 
there are already 220 refugee pastors 
in Bavaria, mostly from Silesia. 

The Sudeten Church, known as the 
German Evangelical Church in Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, and Silesia, is still 
awaiting word from the Ministry of 


Education as to whether it will be per-* 


mitted to unite with the Evangelical 
Church of the Czech Brethren or will 
be completely dissolved and its prop- 
erty confiscated. 


Herman is liaison man 


Dr. Stewart W. Herman is now ac- 
credited as a spokesman of the Ger- 
man Protestant churches at American 
military government headquarters. 

He takes this post as a secretary of 
the World Council of Churches, which 
has received permission from General 
Eisenhower to set up a liaison office in 
the American zone. 

Dr. Herman went to Council head- 


Stewart W. Herman 


quarters in Geneva, Switzerland, in the 
early summer. In prewar days he was 
pastor of the American Church in Ber- 
lin, and was probably the last Amer- | 
ican Lutheran clergyman to leave Ger- | 
many after the war began. He was | 
interned for some time with the staff of 
the American embassy, and was finally 
brought home in a general exchange 
of diplomatic personnel. 

Back in America in June 1942, he 
wrote the book It’s Your Souls We 
Want, describing the plight of the Ger- 
man Church under Hitler. In 1943 he 
entered government service, after a 
short period on the faculty of Hamma 
Divinity School. In 1945 he received 
the Litt.D. degree from Gettysburg. 

Dr. Herman is a son of Dr. S. Win- 
field Herman, pastor of Zion Church, 
Harrisburg. He was ordained by the 
East Pennsylvania Synod in 1934. 
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AMERICA 


OPEN THE MAILS! 


The following appeal has been 
made to U. S. Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes by the officers 
of the United Lutheran Church. 
Such an appeal was recommended 
by the Executive Board at its 
October meeting. 


Dear Mr. SECRETARY: 

The plight of hungry and starv- 
ing millions in American-oc- 
cupied Europe can be and ought 
to be mitigated by one simple hu- 
manitarian expedient—the imme- 
diate opening of the mails to Ge 
many. The United Lutheran 
Church in America urgently pe- 
titions you, sir, to take whatever 
steps may be necessary to make 
it possible for American citizens 
to send letter mail and parcel 
post food packages to individual 
addresses in that land. None will 
doubt that this step will help to 
build good will, make the task of 
our occupation troops easier, 
lessen the danger of epidemic 
disease—and relieve the suffering 
of helpless and chastened fellow 
human beings. 

An overwhelming majority of 
America’s people will surely ap- 
plaud your deed if you will open 
the mails to Germany now. 


Protest 
As things drift from bad to worse in 


_ the beaten Reich, Americans begin to 
' raise a shout of protest against U. S. 
_ Government policies. Byron Price, fol- 
lowing an investigation in Germany, 
- declares that “new decisions” affecting 
Germany are required, and that a 
heavy responsibility rests upon Wash- 
_ ington in making them. 
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The Federal Council of Churches ex- 
ecutive committee at the November 
meeting authorized its officers “to make 
such representation to government of- 
ficials as will make it possible at the 
earliest date for the churches of this 
country to send food and clothing by 
special parcels as well as in bulk ship- 
ments, also funds, to the churches of 
Germany and Japan.” 

So serious is the situation in Europe, 
and other developing world crises, that 
the executive committee authorized 
the calling of a special meeting of the 
total membership of the Federal Coun- 
cil early in the spring. 


How America gives 

Church offerings moved up to $18.61 
per member in 1944. This increase con- 
tinues the upward trend which began 
in 1933. The average Protestant divided 
his 1944 offering as follows: Local ex- 
penses, $15.02; benevolence, $3.78. 

The figures were announced on Nov. 
26 at the meeting of the United Stew- 
ardship Council in Toronto. Twenty- 
four denominations in the United 
States and Canada, representing the 
bulk of North American Protestantism, 
reported offerings of $510,371,041 in the 
past year—16 percent more than in 1943. 

United Lutheran giving per member 
was $14.90 for congregational expenses 
and $3.96 for benevolence. All major 
denominations except the Methodists 
exceeded this amount. Northern Bap- ~ 
tists gave $20.04 apiece, Episcopalians 
$27.22, Augustana Lutherans $24.56, 
Southern Presbyterians $31.90. 

Eleven Lutherans participated in the 
Toronto conference, including ULC 
Stewardship Secretary Clarence C. 
Stoughton, the Rev. Earl S. Erb, and 
the Rev. Luther Hare. Dr. Henry F. 
Schuh of the ALC was elected vice- 
president of the Stewardship Council. 
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JAPAN 


Missionaries wait until spring 

Not more than six missionaries will 
be sent to Japan by American Prot- 
estants in the near future. The rest will 
be kept at home until conditions clear 
up. This was decided by a committee 
of the Foreign Missions Conference in 
New York City on Nov. 27, after a re- 
port had been made by the American 
delegation returning from Tokyo. 

It is unlikely that a Lutheran will be 
included in the small group of mission- 
aries going out this winter. 

Americans believe mission personnel 
should not return to Japan until they 
are called for by Japanese Christians. 
Further reason for sending so few 
Protestants at present is the very se- 
rous shortage of food and the ter- 
rifically bad housing conditions 
Japan. 

Biggest question for Lutherans re- 
garding Japan is whether Lutheranism 
can survive the war period with any 
sort of organizational independence. 
The prewar Lutheran Church of Japan 
was tiny (5,240 baptized members). 
Under government pressure it became 
part of the United Church of Christ in 
Japan, the Kyodan, which was organ- 
ized June 25, 1941. At first the vari- 
ous denominations were “branches” of 
the united church, but later they were 
merged into a single organization. 

Now that government pressure is 
withdrawn, it seems that the Kyodan 
will continue, although reorganized 
along somewhat democratic lines. Epis- 
copalians and Roman Catholics were 
never forced into the union organiza- 
tion, and Holiness and Nazarene groups 
desire to withdraw from it as soon as 
possible. Japanese Lutherans are di- 
vided on the question. The united 
church seems to lay claim to property 


in 


formerly controlled by denominations, 
including Lutheran churches and par- 
sonages. 


Buildings escape 

The Lutheran Theological Seminary 
in Tokyo ‘survived the bombing—as 
though by a miracle. All the buildings 
around it were burned. During the war 
it was used by the Japanese army. | 


Professor I. Miura of the seminary fac- | 


ulty is now vice-principal of the union 


seminary. The boys’ and girls’ schools — 


in Kumamoto are undamaged. There 
are 800 now enrolled in the boys’ school. 
Some damage was done to the Kuma- 
moto Colony of Mercy. 


Lutherans had more than 40 congre- 


gations and preaching points in Japan | 
before the war. Incomplete reports in- 
dicate about half of the churches were) 
destroyed. In Osaka the church was) 
spared, although the tide of destruction 
came within three doors of it. Both 
churches in Kobe are unharmed. The 
entire district surrounding one of them 
was shattered. 


Pastor S. Kawagiri, a student at Mt. | 


Airy Seminary a decade ago, 
drafted into the Japanese army and 
wounded on Luzon. He was brought 
to a U.S. field hospital where his leg 


was | 


| 
| 


was amputated. He has completely re- | 


covered, and will return to his church 
when prisoners are repatriated. | 
Pastor Kishi in Kyoto was jailed in 
1944, apparently because he was Amer- 
ican-educated. Also, a friend of his had 
written a pamphlet criticizing the gov- 
ernment. He was severely beaten, kept. 
imprisoned 25 days, and given so little. 
food that he was unable to walk when. 
released. Many members of his con-. 
gregation were afraid to attend serv-. 
ices after that. He says that most Lu-. 
therans were loyal to their faith. 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Trade 

_ “BUSINESS AS USUAL” IS BEING MORE 
promptly pressed by other nations 
than by the United States. Britain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Canada, for 
instance, are pushing exports, even at 
the expense of would-be home con- 
sumers. They argue that if they get 
the first orders, repeat orders are more 
likely to come their way. 

Britain is sending more than 400 
salesmen out each week to renew and 
extend new business connections. ae = 
den has already tripled her prewar 
trade with Latin America, and she has 
the goods to send at once, particularly 
items formerly exported by Germany 
—hardware, small machinery, type- 
writers, and Diesel motors being of- 
fered at less than U. S. prices. Canada 
has at present a fine display of elec- 
trical goods set up in Latin America, 
and is gathering orders. Switzerland 
is promising delivery of machinery in 
our hemisphere within three months, 
and is acquiring a merchant fleet of her 
own to deliver the goods and to bring 
back what she needs to carry her plans 
even further. 


Religion in politics 

Norway IS INTENSELY INTERESTED IN 
rapid expansion of a new political 
movement within her borders. The 
development is essentially the reverse 
of the Communist activity which the 
Norwegians recently removed from 
their established government. 

With their platform based directly on 
the Bible, this Christian People’s Party 
_ says: “We saw during the war what it 
means to let bad people take over a 
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By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


government. ... We wish active Chris- 
tianity to be the foundation of our 
state.” They are neither anti-Semitic 
nor anti-Catholic, but none of those 
faiths can be candidates for election, 
though they may become party mem- 
bers. Strikes and boycotts are barred 
in favor of mediation. They want farms 
to be mechanized, fisheries subsidized, 
communication and power lines ex- 
tended. They want religion—the Lu- 
theran—emphasized in their schools, 
and supervised by the church. 

They are neither Right nor Left. But 
on social questions they will be termed 
“radical,” all of which is a part of their 
“wish to put into action the brother- 
hood of man.” The spontaneity and 
vigor of the movement is manifested 
by its growth, since its inception in 
1933, to the point that in last summer’s 
election it gathered 10 percent of Nor- 
way’s votes, though it established head- 
quarters only two months before elec- 
tion day. 


Votes for women 
WoMEN ARE EVERYWHERE EXPANDING 


their interests and activities in politics. 
In Italy they have just received the 
Papal blessing and encouragement. 
Even nuns have a dispensation to ex- 
ercise the right, and may revert to or- 
dinary clothing when they go to vote. 

Earlier the Vatican had given its 
blessing through the local clergy to 
the women of France to influence the 
elections there in favor of the church’s 
desires. According to the Pope’s recent 
radio broadcast, “An electoral ballot 
in the hands of a Catholic woman is an 
important means toward the fulfillment 


% 


of her strict duty in conscience, espe- 
cially at the present time.” 

The women of Belgium are to be 
granted the franchise in 1947. A spe- 
cial interest attaches to the effect Arab 
agitation over the Palestine situation 
has had on the political status of their 
women. They are being rapidly mo- 
bilized to take an active and militant 
part in influencing political decisions 
concerning Palestine. Their leader is 
Mrs. Mateil Mogannam, whom Arabs 
have dubbed “our Mrs. Roosevelt.” 


Maneuvers 

THE PRESENT POLISH GOVERNMENT HAS 
denounced the concordat made by the 
Vatican with Poland’s prewar Pilsud- 
ski government in 1925, because it 
charges that Rome, through its Nuncio 
in Berlin, sold the Polish dioceses down 
the river in 1940 in an agreement with 
Hitler to “Germanize” the Polish Cath- 
olics, as a preliminary step “to re-es- 
tablish a New Holy Roman Empire of 
the German Nation.” 

The Yugoslavian government is also 
up in arms because the bishops in the 
Catholic districts of Yugoslavia issued 
an anti-Tito pastoral letter to be read 
in all their churches, which had a de- 
liberate political purpose. 

Hungary’s Provisional Government 
quickly followed with a protest against 
Primate Cardinal Mindszenthy’s attack 
on the Hungarian land-reform bill, 
which proposed to break up large 
landed estates into smaller farms for 
the peasants. The Cardinal’s attack was 
natural, but it exposed the church’s 
material interests. The church is the 
largest single landowner in Hungary. 


Ballots 

AMERICAN RESIDENTS IN BRITAIN WHO 
conduct a periodical, The Outpost, for 
purposes of international good will, 
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‘Soviet 


have just disclosed a fact disconcerting 
to fellow-Americans in Britain. British 
law had made American women who 
were married to Britons eligible to vote 
in British elections. These women, and 
other American residents, had inter- 
preted the law as a gracious courtesy. 
Many of them paid American as well 
as British income tax on_ salaries 
earned there. They had also been vot- 
ing, because they thought it their duty 
to help decent government wherever 
they might be. Now they have been 
warned that by exercising the vote in 
British elections they would forfeit 
their American citizenship. Some of 
them had lost their American rights 
before they realized it. 


Newsettes © 

WirtH January 1, 1946, CHINESE TRAF- 
fic will abandon its time-honored Brit- 
ish rule of the road, and turn to the 
right in U.S.A. fashion. ... Stockholm’s | 
journal, Expressen, reports (Nov. 17) 
that 20 Nazi scientists have been fran- 
tically working in Spain, under 
Franco’s protecting wing, to solve the 
secret of A-bomb production. ...Ina 
search for ultimate financial resources 
geographers have returned 
(Nov. 18) from an exploration of the 
Yakutsk region of Siberia (“the cold- 
est place on earth” and 1,000 miles 
north of Manchuria), announcing the 
discovery of rich gold fields, deposits 
of precious stones and valuable min- 
erals. Newnham College for 
women, connected with Cambridge 
University, England, has just opened 
its halls to working women and house-= 
wives for summer courses of study. 
Tuition is free. By this action Newn- 
ham follows the step taken 20 years ago 
by Girton College for women, also of 
Cambridge University. 
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WASHINGTON 


Hagen's Story 

A group of us: listened to a two- 
hour story by Congressman Harold C. 
Hagen of Minnesota on his seven 
weeks’ trip to Europe. Greece, Italy, 
‘Switzerland, France, Germany, Nor- 
way lay graphically before our minds. 
His special concern was medicine, 
food and clothing. 


Question 

Sam Hinkle, an earnest churchman, 
asked the $64 question, “Can a Chris- 
tian work shorter hours in the face of 
such a picture of human need?” To 
win the peace must be every honest 
American’s master passion these days. 
And yet, at this moment we are offered 
lower taxes, increase of wages, 
shorter hours, and compulsory mil- 
itary training. This in the face of a 
world freezing, starving, and_ sick. 
Other nations know that American in- 
dustrial production contributed largely 
to military victory. They also know 
that we can go a long, long way to- 
ward winning the peace through an- 
other kind of mass production—food, 
clothing, and medicine. 


lf We Don't 


Hunger breeds revolution. Memory 
of freezing people breeds hatreds. 
Suspicion breeds suspicion. Disease 
breeds epidemic. Revolution, hatreds, 
suspicions, and epidemics cannot build 
peace. I will pit the wisdom of Jesus 
and the New Testament against the 
combined strategy of the Army and 
Navy: “If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him.” Do we want to win the peace? 
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or did we talk in the Atlantic Charter 
and at San Francisco with our tongues 
in our cheeks? 

Did we mean anything by our slo- 
gan, “Freedom from Want”? To build 
the peace on the alleviation of want 
is to build on the Lincoln formula, 
“charity for all’; to help support the 
United Nations with healing, clothing, 
and food is the method of real democ- 
racy and freemen. This is the way to 
out-think communism. It means build- 
ing the future on international friend- 
ship and human compassion beyond 
pagan suspicion and cynicism. It is the 
toughest kind of realism. 


Diversion of Food 

I protest against the allocation or 
diversion of food products to any other 
purpose than food, especially in the 
light of the sordid suffering of our 
allies and former enemies in Europe 
today. If distillery interests in this 
country, for example, consume each 
month under government permission 
millions of bushels even of low-grade 
corn, isn’t America selling her soul? 

Building international peace is com- 
plicated business; but one master key 
to it is in the word propucTIon. Real 
Americans will work harder and longer 
hours, even at lower wages, to win the 
peace. With every honor to military 
strategy, America couldn’t have won 
the war without our mass production 
of armaments. America can help win 
the peace by the mass production of 
food, medicine, and clothing. President 
Truman is right in saying that the 
toughest days are ahead. 


Young People Face New Dangers 


ULC Parish School Board Hears of Postwar Threat to Youth 


“A PERIOD OF PERIL’ FACES THE 
younger members of the churches in 
the next five years, stated the Rev. 
Erwin S. Spees at the meeting of the 
ULC Parish and Church School Board 
in Philadelphia on Dec. 4. “Millions of 
returning service people have learned 
in the last three years a quite different 
way of life from that of the average 
community,” he said. 

Alcohol is the most threatening ele- 
ment in the new situation, as “multi- 
tudes of adolescents learn to dabble 
with it.” 

“We need not be accused of being 
Puritanic or desiring the return of 
anemic temperance lessons in our Sun- 
day school literature when we say that 
clear and forceful guidance will be 
needed,” Mr. Spees stated. 

The juvenile delinquency of the war 
years has not disappeared, and to it is 
now added “the usual emotional hys- 
teria which follows all social up- 
heavals,” he pointed out. Mr. Spees is 
secretary of the department of Young 
People’s Work of the Parish and 
Church School Board. 


AS FOR THE PROVISION OF CONGREGA- 
tions to meet the youth problem, the 
average program is like that of the man 
who “mounted his prancing steed and 
rode off in all directions,’ said Secre- 
tary Spees. The work is lacking in care- 
ful planning. In most churches there 
are “untrained leaders, pressed into 
service against their will, waging a 
losing battle or barely holding their 
own against overwhelming odds.” 

“We must constantly encourage con- 
gregations to start recruiting workers 
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before emergencies arise. Training 
must begin before workers begin serv- 
ice,” Mr. Spees insisted. 

As evidence of growing interest in 
local training programs for church- 
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school teachers, the Rev. Arthur Getz — 


reported a 1945 increase of 2,062 in the 


number of certificates awarded to in- © 


dividuals for completion of courses. 


HIGH BIRTHRATE OF THE WAR YEARS IS . 


now resulting in larger enrollment in 
the nursery departments of Sunday 
schools, the Parish School Board was 
informed by Eleanor M. Stelzner, sec- 
retary of the Children of the Church 


department. In addition, return of many | 


war veterans to their places in the 
church schools is increasing attendance. 

Downward trend of Sunday school 
enrollment has been checked. The 
1945 figures will undoubtedly show in- 
creases, reported the Rev. William S. 
Avery, who is leading the ULC effort to 
reach a million in the schools by 1950. 
Mr. Avery has conducted demonstra- 
tion programs in Sunday school evan- 
gelism in the Carolinas, with several’ 
hundred persons recruited in the place 
where the program was tried. 

Adult classes in the Sunday school! 
are not commonly recognized as of! 
equal importance with classes for chil-' 
dren, said Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, the 
Board’s secretary in the field of adult 
education. In some churches adult at- 
tendance is discouraged because of the 
long-standing tendency of the classes 
to provide adults a_ substitute for 
church attendance. Among adults there 
has been a decided increase of interest 
in education for family life. 
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We Worshiped with the Japanese. 


By LOUIS H. VALBRACHT 


| Marine Corps chaplain recounts thrilling experience of men of America 


| 
| 
; 
| 


| Ir wAS A LITTLE RED BRICK CHURCH, 
eomplete with a square tower and 
pointed Gothic windows. One might 
Be have imagined it standing on a 
quiet street corner in some Ohio city, 
or at a crossroads in the midst of the 
Kansas wheatlands. The service was 
about to begin. Along the walk leading 
to the door streamed a line of men clad 
in the khaki and green of the United 
States Marine Corps, while in startling 
contrast, there were, mingled among 
these, the bright, flagrant colors of 
Japanese kimonos. ~ 
It was November 4, 1945, just five 
weeks after we had landed in Kyushu, 
Japan, and now we were coming to 
join in Christian worship with the con- 
quered people whose land we occupied. 
We were entering the Kurume Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church for the first 
Japanese-American Lutheran service 
in about five years. I could not help 
‘but wonder again and again at the 
strange ways of men and nations. Just 
a few months ago these same two peo- 
ples were at war, these same men were 
having their buddies killed around 
‘them on bloody Iwo Jima. Some of them 
had been wounded in that battle with 
‘these people with whom they now came 
‘to worship. 
The pastor and I stood at the door 
‘greeting the people as they came. The 
‘pastor was the Rev. Rokuro Yamauchi, 
‘Bachelor of Divinity, Mount Airy Lu- 
theran Seminary, 1941. In the past 
‘week he and I had become good friends. 
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kneeling beside their former 


enemies in Lutheran church in Kyushu | 


He had come to visit me immediately 


after our regiment had entered the city, — 


and he had supplied me with much in- 
formation as to the fate of our congre- 
gations in Kyushu. Ironically enough, 
this city had been bombed only two 
days before the peace had been signed. 
Sixty percent of the city had been com- 
pletely burned out. Miraculously, the 
one block in which the church stood 
was saved, while all around was a 
desert of rubble. Other churches on 
this island had not fared so well. Four 
of our twelve ULCA churches had been 
destroyed. 


Pastor Yamaucui had been delighted 
when I suggested having this service. 
I was, at first, a bit skeptical of the 


attitude my men might have, but now ~ 


I knew I need have had no fears. The 
church was filling rapidly. Chairs were 
being carried in to accommodate the 
crowd. The congregation was not seg- 
regated. Japanese and Marines — sat 
side by side. 

The service was ready to begin and 
Pastor Yamauchi and I entered the 
chancel together. The strains of the 
opening hymn came from the church 
organ. It was “Holy, Holy, Holy.” The 
words, as the congregation rose to sing, 
were Japanese. It was a strange ex- 
perience to hear that familiar hymn 
sung in that unfamiliar tongue, and in 
those high-pitched voices.. The hymn 
was finished, but it began again. This 
time the music came from our little 
field organ and the voices were the 
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lusty ones of the Marines and the 
words were English. So we proceeded 
with the service—the Common Service 
of the Lutheran Church—each part in 
Japanese and then in English; Confes- 
sional, Introit, Collect, Gloria, Creed, 
and Scripture, all in two languages for 
this unique congregation. 

I was to preach the sermon, with 
Pastor Yamauchi translating my words 
into Japanese. Since we were to cele- 
brate Holy Communion, I could think 
of only one appropriate text, and so I 
used the words, “We are all one Body, 
even as we are partakers of this one 
Bread and drink of this one Cup,” 
taken from our Order for Public Con- 
fession. I never hope to have a more 
difficult preaching assignment. There 
was so much I wanted to say, and it 
was so difficult to put it into words. I 
had come to know about the sufferings 
and privation which these people had 
endured at the hands of their militar- 
istic leaders. I had heard of the way 
the Christians were persecuted and 
held in contempt and suspicion. I had 
to try to put into words for these peo- 
ple the fact that we came not as con- 
querors, but in a spirit of helpfulness. 
I had to try to let them know that we 
were still interested in saving Japan 
for Christ. 


THE CELEBRATION OF Holy Commun- 
ion followed. I shall never forget the 
strange thrill of satisfaction I felt as I 
passed the chalice from the lips of an 
American Marine to the lips of a tiny 
Japanese man or woman, and then back 
to another Marine. There was some- 
thing strangely right about it. It was 
not difficult to note the tears in the 
eyes of both the Japanese and the 
Americans as the service progressed. 
For all of us it was a deep spiritual 
experience. 
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At the close of the service one of the 
church councilmen, a Christian lawyer, 
came forward to speak. Pastor Yam- 
auchi put his words into English for us. 
He said, in part, 

“We are happy you have come. I 
have prayed for this day. We hope 
that you will remain among us for a 
long time.” 

In a rather joking mood, at which 
both Japanese and Americans Jaughey 
he continued, 

“You know, I have been baptized 
twice. Once with water and the Holy 
Spirit here in this church, and once by 
fire from above, from airplanes, but I 
thank God that I was saved both times, 

“We do not have much now. I am 
still wearing my summer suit, and I am 
a little cold, but my heart is warm at 
our being here and worshiping Sa: 
in this way. 

“They took the church bell from our 
steeple to make ammunition, but we 
will get another bell some day, and it 
will ring out for eternal peace be- 
tween our nations, and for a New Or- 
der in Japan under Christ.” 


How pip THE MARINES FEEL at 
this service? The offering tells the 
story to some extent. It amounted to 
1293 Yen, which, Pastor Yamauchi in- 
formed me, is equal to a year’s normal 
offering in this church. . 

I also remember the words of one of 
the Marines when I asked him how he 
enjoyed the service. 

“Chaplain,” he said, “I’m convinced. 
From now on the folks in my church 
at home are going to hear about for- 
eign missions from me. If we had more 
of this sort of thing before the war 
there might not have been a war.” 

Then he added, “Say, Chaplain, dc 


you think we could get them that bell’ 
Huh?” 
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The Mystery of God 


By MERLE WILLIAM BOYER 


_ A WOMAN CLIMBS THE STAIRS TO A 
- dimly lighted apartment. She is middle 
aged. She seems rather tired and dis- 
couraged. She enters a room where a 
dozen people are seated. Somewhat 
ae from the group is a strange-look- 
ing gentleman with a turban around his 
ead in the oriental fashion. 

“We have a message from Robert. 
Is anyone here expecting a message 
from Robert?” 

- A young woman raises her hand. 

“Robert says he is very happy... . 
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We Cannot Fully Understand God. Awareness of Mystery Surrounding 
Him May Heighten Our Sense of Reverence, or Léad us Astray 


He says not to worry... .” 


In every city such groups are gath- 
ered, eager to convince themselves that 
they have found a way to penetrate the 
mystery existing beyond earthly life. 

Other groups listen to lectures on the 
philosophy of the World Soul and the 
ways by which one becomes identified 
with it. Anyone aware of the pulse of 
religious life today senses that there is 
an increased interest in what may be 
vaguely called mystical religion. Peo- 
ple are drawn to any of a dozen move- 
ments that have mysterious, unfamiliar 
names and that claim to have discov- 
ered or rediscovered some revolution- 
ary mystical way of life. World-weary 
intellectuals, scientists, novelists, men 
of the world find the return to religion 
easier by way of mysticism than by 
way of the Christian religion. 

The minister or layman who has tried 
to work with those who are fascinated 
by the mystical element in religion is 
both challenged and discouraged. He 
is challenged because he is convinced 
that Christianity has the answer to the 
religious quest of all who sincerely seek 
—and there is little doubt in most cases 
of the sincerity of these seekers. On the 
other hand, the churchman is discour- 
aged because so few of these wayward 
pilgrims, who are appearing with in- 
creasing frequency on the religious 
landscape in all countries and among 
all classes, ever find their way into the 
church. 

As a matter of fact, the churchman 
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is more likely to find that members of 
the church are occasionally lost to the 
church because they claim to have 
~ found a more satisfying answer to their 
religious needs in one of the numerous 
cults. Or, what is more likely, the pas- 
tor will note that some of the more 
fantastic ideas of these cults have made 
their way into the minds of some of his 
own faithful but theologically illiterate 
parishioners. 

Apparently the situation calls for a 
rethinking of the place of mysticism in 
the Christian religion. It is important 
for the church to know to what extent 
and at what points the practice of mys- 
ticism may be of service for the ad- 
vancement of Christianity. It is neces- 
sary for churchmen to know at what 
points they must combat the cultic so- 
cieties and ideas associated with them. 


MucH OF THE CONFUSION REGARDING 
mysticism can be clarified if we keep 
in mind the various ways in which the 
term “mysticism” is used. In common 
usage the term is associated with mys- 
tification. In this sense anyone who 
makes a practice of mystifying his fel- 
lowmen—for example, a stage magician 
or a spiritualist medium—is incorrectly 
called a mystic. In religious literature 
the term is used to designate (1) an 
attitude of religious awe, (2) a tech- 
nique of worship that yields a sense of 
immediate communion with God, (3) 
or a type of religious philosophy. 

If by mysticism is meant an attitude 
of religious awe, it can be said that all 
Christians are mystics. If by mysticism 
is meant a technique of worship that 
yields a sense of communion with God, 
we can say that some Christians are 
mystics. If by mysticism is meant a 
religious philosophy in which God, 
man, and the natural world are one— 
with the goal of man’s life being ab- 
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sorption into the being of God—then 
no Christians are mystics. 

What should be the attitude of the 
Christian with regard to the types of 
so-called mysticism defined in the 
above paragraph? It is clear to all that 
the church cannot tolerate the quack 
in religion who preys upon the credulity 
of men by the practice of any form of 
mystification. The Reformation has 
freed Christianity for all time, it is 
hoped, from association with delusion 
of this type. It is true that Roman 
Catholicism and the Eastern Orthodox 
churches retain certain practices that 
appeal to the superstitious nature of 
man. The time is coming, we believe, 
when these practices will be recognized 
as foreign to the central truths of 
Christianity even among those groups 
that tolerate them. It is interesting to 
note that in Protestant, America mys-| 
tification as a distortion of religion is 
frequently connected with a distortion 
of science. This, for example, is the case 
with astrology, Rosicrucianism, spir- 
itualism. 


WE HAVE CLAIMED IF WE USE THE TERM 
mysticism to designate an attitude of 
religious awe all Christians are mys- 
tics. The life and destiny of man are 
mysterious. The wonders of the crea- 
tion are amazingly strange... God re- | 
mains the hidden God whose ways are 
not man’s ways. The spectacle of the 
atoning Saviour upon the cross-is un- 
speakably strange and drives us to our 
knees in reverence. The prospect of 
death is not to be taken lightly. What 
man is there who can read his Bible. 
seriously without experiencing a sense 
of awe as central in the Christian re- 
ligion? .. 

The church of today is open to crit- 
icism because it has permitted the sense 
of awe to escape from its worship to a 
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great extent. The words, “Holy, Holy, 


Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth,” are alien 


- words in many of our services. Even 
| the august presence of death at the 


typical funeral service fails to break the 
dull monotony of sentimentality and 
banality. The church needs to cultivate 


| the type of mysticism that will stim- 


ulate an attitude of religious awe for 


all who share the experience of wor-. 


ship in the presence of a God who is 
Holy Love. 


MysticIsM AS A TECHNIQUE OF DIS- 
cipline and private worship that yields 
an experience of communion with God 


is found to some degree among all the 


sonnet 


' great religions. The technique oe 
_ vate worship follows the same general 


pattern among Jews, Mohammedans, 
Hindus, Christians. Mystics from all 
these various religions return from 
their flights of mystical experience 
with the same basic content to their 
religion as they had previous to their 
intense experience. That is, if they are 
Christians, their experience confirms 
their Christian faith. If they are Jews, 
Mohammedans, or Hindus their mys- 
tical experiences are in line with the 
teachings of their respective faiths. 
This would seem to indicate that mys- 
ticism cannot be regarded as an ade- 


“quate substitute for either Christian 


thought or Christian action. The mys- 
tic sometimes gives the impression that 
the mystical experience suffices. He 
forgets that both Christian thought and 
Christian living are necessary for the 
fully rounded Christian. 

This much, however, must be said 
for mysticism as a technique for pri- 
vate worship. It is one of the great 
sources of religious inspiration for 
many deeply sincere and effective 
Christian personalities. For some it is 
the only effective source of motivation. 
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For these Christians the New Testa- 
ment teachings on the law of love, jus- 
tification by faith, the resurrection, are 
fruitless apart from the mystical expe- 
rience. It cannot be denied that these 
Christians have been among the truly 
dynamic followers of Christ in all ages 
of the history of the church. 

If this is the case, means should be 
provided in our church life for the prac- 
tice of this type of mysticism. Not all 
men can become mystics, but those 
who find the way of the mystic helpful 
should be encouraged. The church 
should restudy the peculiar contribu- 
tions that Protestant mysticism has had 
to offer in the past. If possible it should 
suggest a program for the practice of 
mysticism based on the techniques that 
have proved successful for Protestant 
mystics. Not that the mystic of today 
must’ slavishly follow the past. His 
techniques must be adapted to the mod- 
ern world if they are to be successful 
as part of the program of private wor- 
ship of the church. After all, the final 
test for this approach is afforded by 
the effects the practice of mysticism has 
upon the religious life of the present. 


THE LAST TYPE OF MYSTICISM THAT WE 
have mentioned, mysticism as a philos- 
ophy, has more kinship with the re- 
ligions of India than with Christianity. 
The mystic as a philosopher is inclined 
to think of the universe as being essen- 
tially mind. All things partake of the 
Divine Mind and are a part of that 
Mind. The mystical experience is in- 
terpreted as an experience in which the 
individual loses his individuality in the 
larger Whole. This affords him knowl- 
edge of the Whole and at the same time 
yields a sense of the joy of eternal se- 
curity. 

If this philosophy is true, the Chris- 
tian view of life is wrong at two very 
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significant points. It is wrong in af- 
firming the importance of individual 
personality. It is wrong in affirming the 
importance of history as part of God’s 
plan to be ultimately fulfilled by God’s 
act. Followers of this theory must ad- 
mit the probability of the reincarnation 
of souls. The interflow of minds is in 
constant flux in this theory. Conse- 
quently, it is an easy and logical step 
to regard the minds of the living today 
as connected through reincarnation 
with a host of other minds bound up 
with the life of plants, animals, and 
human beings in the past. Why should 
we be greatly concerned about the de- 
velopment of the individual either 
physically or morally, if his individual- 
ity is in the end only a barrier that 
separates his mind and soul from the 
Eternal Mind? Having reached this 
point in his reasoning, our philosopher 
of mysticism can find no place for a 
Redeemer who is concerned with in- 
dividual souls. He can find no place for 
a personal God who, out of the fullness 
of His love, sends His Son that man 
might be saved. The end and goal of 
life for the Christian is fellowship with 
God, not re-absorption into a Divine 
Mind. ; 

Furthermore, the mystical philos- 
opher will be constrained, if he is log- 
ical, to follow the Hindu thinkers in 
their denial of the importance of his- 
tory. Time is not real in a system of 
thought where all time—past, present, 
and future—is already contained in an 


absolute, all-inclusive Mind. And since 
all minds are a part of the Divine Mind, 
the acts that result from the decisions 
of human minds are already fixed, com- 
pleted in the Divine Mind. It is easy to — 
see that in this philosophy there can be 
no such thing as history moving to an — 
end as Christianity affirms in the doc- — 
trine of the Kingdom. 
Once Christianity has yielded these © 
points to the philosophy of mysticism, © 
namely, the integrity of personality and 
the importance of the history-making 
potentialities of man, it has yielded the | 
basic principles that distinguish it from 
the profound but deluded religions of 
the Orient. : 


Let us AS LUTHERANS RECOGNIZE THAT _ 
there can be no compromise with the 
basically unchristian elements in a 
philosophy of mysticism or with a 
pseudo-religion of mystification that 
depends for its appeal on the wishful | 
thinking of the gullible. But let us also 
remember that there is a mystical ele- 
ment in the Christian religion that can 
be ignored only at the risk of consider- 
able loss to Christianity. The Christian 
who cultivates the attitude of religious 
awe will certainly rise above the level 
of superficiality in his religious life. 
Some, if not all, Christians can find 
motivation for Christian living by prac- — 
ticing the techniques of mystical com- — 
munion. Let us practice mysticism | 
without mystification and the religious | 
quacks will lose their clients in propor- 
tion as the church renews its strength. 


De 


“It is quite natural and inevitable that if we spend sixteen hours 
daily of our waking life in thinking about the affairs of this world, 
and about five minutes in thinking about God and our souls, this 
world will seem about two hundred times (work it out sometime) 
more real to us than God or our souls.” 


—Dean W. R. Inge 
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ovend Godfredsen Speaks for Labor 


By CHARLES LESLIE VENABLE 


CIO Leader Addresses Chicago Lutheran Ministers 


SvenD GoDFREDSEN, educational ditector 
of the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, CIO, speaking before the Chi- 
‘cago Lutheran Ministerial Association last 
month, urged the Lutheran churches to 


‘establish labor relations departments. Men 


in the ranks of labor, he said, do not un- 
derstand and hence do not trust the 
churches and the churches in very large 
measure do not understand labor. 

At the same time, he said, there are 
large areas of common ground between 
them. Both have, he said, the common mo- 
tive of concern for men. A member of St. 
Stephan Danish Lutheran Church on the 
south side of Chicago, he told how he had 
planned to enter the Lutheran ministry 
and under the compulsion of the same 
motives had turned instead to the ranks 
of organized labor. He held in esteem, he 
said, and cherished the friendship of a 
great many of the pastors of his com- 


-munion, a number of them former school- 


mates of his, and continues to be an active 


'layman in his own congregation. 


REGARDING present strife between labor 
and management, he asked his hearers to 


' bear in mind the two things which con- 
\ dition the thinking of the rank and file of 


the workers today: the experience of the 


' depression and the experience of full em- 


ployment during the war. In the depres- 


' sion, he said, reciting his own experience 


- of two and one-half years of unemploy- 


ment, the worker lost his sense of self- 
respect and saw himself unable to provide 
his family with the necessities of life. This 
did something, which cost him, he said, 
three years of personal struggle and effort 
to restore himself to mental and spiritual 
health. The labor movement, he said, came 
to such men as a cause to give themselves 
to, and in which to sublimate their suf- 
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ferings. The wartime employment has 
given such men a chance to see what their 
efforts might attain. Such a combination 
has made the labor movement a great so- 
cial force, he declared. If it were not a 
moral force, he said, it would have dis- 
integrated and disappeared under the op- 
position and suffering which it has had to 
endure. 

Labor does not see in the full employ- 
ment bill, he said, the answers to all the 
problems of full employment but desires 
it primarily as the expression of moral 
responsibility on the part of the nation to 
see that full employment is attained and 
maintained. Labor, he said, seeks the fair 
employment practices act because if one 
part of the population is. unemployed it 
will be used to break the wage scale of 
the rest, and labor seeks international wel- 
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fare because one part of the world used to 
produce at substandard wages is equally 
used to break the standards of any other 
part of the world. 


Lasor, he said, is seeking to use educa- 
tion in two ways: first, to give the worker 
a sense of worth, and, second, to give him 
political and economic intelligence. Of the 
former, he said that those outside the ranks 
of labor for the most part could not under- 
stand the negative attitudes developed by 
being told, “If you don’t like it, you can 
quit.” Of the latter, he pointed to the 
building of research departments by labor 
unions so that they could rest their cases 
increasingly on facts laid upon the bar- 
gaining table. He paid tribute to the day 
when men who had worked 10 hours a 
day in factories faced lawyers and econ- 
omists who represented the sharpest minds 
industry could hire. He cited as an ex- 
ample of this kind of negotiation the suc- 
cess of the Hormel Company in establish- 
ing the annual wage which the big four 
of the packing industry said could not be 
established. 

The whole question, he concluded, boils 
down to the possession of power and the 
use of it, and that, he held, always becomes 
a moral question. He cited his own experi- 


ence in Austin, Minn. There he was oncé 
opposed and denounced by the press and 
by business leaders, but today the CIO 
and the Chamber of Commerce together 
sponsor the annual three-day labor cele- 
bration which brings as many as 20,000 
persons to the city. He argued that the 
person who comes to be despised is not 
the one who takes his stand for what he 
holds to be right but the man who doesn’t; 
a parable, he felt, for the church as it sees 
the far-reaching significance of economic 
power. 

In Chicago, Godfredsen has been an im- 
portant leader in the group which has 
kept the clause in the constitution of the 


- central council of the CIO unions that no 


one may be a member of this central steer- 
ing body who is a member of a fascist or 
communist group or an advocate of the 
principles of either. As a speaker he is 
gifted with a wide and ready vocabulary, 
an almost poetical use of words, and a very 
quiet, hushed voice. He is ascetic, slenderly 
built, scholarly looking, in his forties and 
possessing typically Danish hair and color- 
ing. Chicago undoubtedly has many more 
widely known labor leaders but few en- 
joy more completely the confidence of 
public-spirited citizens. 
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Years ago, Rudyard Kipling spoke to the students of McGill Uni- 
versity about finding the right values for life. He pointed out the 
inadequacy of making the pursuit of wealth the chief end of life. He 
said in part, “Sooner or later, you will see some man to whom the 
idea of wealth as mere wealth does not appeal. . . . But be sure that 
whenever or wherever you meet him, as soon as it comes to a direct 
issue between you, his little finger will be thicker than your loins. 
. . . Use your left hand to acquire it (wealth) but keep your right 
for your proper work ‘in life.” 

; —Harotp Cooke PHILties 


A popular Southern rector, known far and wide for his breezy 
informality, was standing inspection at the Navy School for Chaplains. 
The Officer of the Day came down the line and stopped with a frown 


of disapproval. “Chaplain, your trousers are awfully baggy at the 
knees,” he said. 


“Yes sir,” was the affable reply, “I’m an Episcopalian.” 
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ATOMIC JITTERS 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


“IF I HAD ONLY ONE SERMON TO PREACH, IT 
would be against fear.” Gilbert Chester- 
ton said that long before the atomic bomb 
was invented. 

There is no doubt as to the awfulness 
of the atomic bomb. One of them is as 
destructive as 400 freight-car loads of TNT. 
The possibility is that ever larger areas 
than those devastated in Japan can be 
erased from the map by larger and more 
effective bombs. All this is creating jitters. 


STATESMEN AND SCIENTISTS- HAVE DONE 


_ nothing to calm popular fear. They are 


using this fear for the promotion of \their 
particular solution to the problem. Church- 
men have joined the chorus and are feed- 
ing the flames of fear in what they be- 
lieve to be the interests of Christianity. 

Our national diplomacy finds this weapon 
of fear a means to strengthen our position 
internationally. The atomic bomb becomes 
not only insurance for our security but 
also a trading factor in international agree- 
ment. We have come a long way from 
the Atlantic Charter and the proposal that 
a major objective of our diplomacy must 
be victory over fear. 

Can fear be the partner of Christianity, 
or a means of building lasting peace? Dear 
old grandmother used to delight in what 
she called “hell fire” sermons. Our good 
pastor, whose face beamed with good will 
—one of the gentlest souls that ever lived 
—occasionally preached a sermon that 
literally scared one little boy into “the 
straight and narrow.” The end of unright- 
eousness was pictured so clearly that there 
was the smell of brimstone in the air. But 
it was not these rare sermons that called 
this lad into the Christian ministry. It was 
God’s grace, His infinite forgiveness. 
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GENERAL MacArTHUR IN HIS ADDRESS AT 
the surrender of Japan, struck a note 
strange in army tradition. Yet that note 
has been echoed by countless statesmen, 
high ranking officers of the armed serv- 
ices, leading educators, great industrial- 
ists. They are saying that only men of 
character can manage this scientific age. 
They are saying that only the Christian 
religion can create adequate character. At 
the same time, almost without exception, 
they are calling for power, and more 
power, for America. 

What should be the message of the 
Christian pulpit in times like this? What 
should be the thinking of the pew? Should 
we depend on atomic jitters to enforce 
peace on our world? Should we seek to 
scare the world in order to save it? 

Good will is the only lasting foundation 
for building a world at peace. The center 
of Jesus’ message is love. He trusted men 
and was willing to pay the price of that 
trust. He could have brought His world to 
its knees with miracles that were more 
awesome than an atomic bomb. 


CAN WE PREACH THE GOSPEL OF GOOD WILL 
and practice power politics? Can we preach 
God’s providence revealed through Christ, 
while we amass stock piles of atomic 
bombs? Or would it be the Christian 
policy to seek the co-operation of every 
willing nation in the application of 
atomic energy to the solution of the pov- 
erty, misery and starvation that menace 
such large areas of our world? To dem- 
onstrate our compassion to our enemies 
by giving them something better than 
crumbs from our luxury-laden tables will 
do more for peace than fear can ever ac- 
complish. 


All men desire peace, but few men desire the things that make for 


peace. 


December 12, 1945 


—Thomas a Kempis 
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GRANDMOTHER NEVER GREW OLD 


By BETTY FORELL 


One SUNDAY AFTERNOON IN 
1923, a new Buick coach turned 
in at the gate of the Argyle 
ball park. A smartly dressed 
old lady stepped out of the car 
and joined the gaping crowd 
gathered around a flivver 
plane. Her blue eyes twinkling, 
she announced to the barn- 
storming pilot that she wanted 
a ride too. And so she had her 
first airplane ride, a thirty- 
minute flight circling over the 
Wisconsin hills where she had 
lived all her life. She was 
seventy-one that year. 

No one in Argyle was especially sur- 
prised. Grandmother had been doing 
the unusual for years. Born in a Nor- 
wegian harbor town as her parents 
awaited their ship for America, she 
started the long trip to Wiota, Wis., 
when she was one week old. Little in- 
terested in kitchen work as a farm girl, 
she took care of the sheep instead, and 
rode the wildest horses in the neigh- 
borhood. In 1869, when she and Lars 
Rossing were married, they didn’t stay 
on the farm, but moved to town— 
Argyle then had some 200 inhabitants 
—and started a store. Farmers brought 
in eggs, butter, and chickens, which 
they traded for coffee and sugar and 
yards of calico and chambray. In those 
days, you ran an account for a year or 
so, and then paid in full. Business was 
wonderful, and the young couple pros- 
pered. 


GRANDMOTHER NEVER DID LEARN TO 
cook very well. She was a born busi- 
ness woman, and left the housework to 
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a series of Norwegian “new- 
comer girls.” She proceeded 
to make Rossing’s store the 
fashion center for miles 
around. Shopping trips to Chi- 
cago and occasionally New 
York kept her posted on the 
latest styles. The great Chi- 
cago fire was still smouldering 
during one of these trips as she 
examined stocks in Marshall 
Field’s emergency showrooms, 
temporarily located in some 
old sheds. 


THERE IS A FAMILY LEGEND ABOUT THE 
beginnings of her millinery depart- 
ment. Dissatisfied with a hat pur- 
chased in a near-by town, she returned 
it. But the milliner refused to accept 
it. “All right,” stated grandmother, 
‘Tl take it home and sell it. And Pll 
sell a lot more like it.” She breezed 
home—driving the horses at full speed 
no doubt—and set up her millinery 
shop, where she apprenticed milliners 
and made hats for all the women in the 
countryside. 

Farmer women and town women 
came as far as 20 or 30 miles by lum- 
ber wagon or carriage to select mate- 
rials and trimmings, or to bring around | 
last year’s hats for a new dash of color. 
On Grand Opening days in spring and 
fall, announced by printed invitations, 
the public came to view fancy pattern 
hats and large boxes of new trimmings 
displayed on the worktables. The staff 
of six or eight girls in the shop was 
undaunted by such occurrences as that 
sad day in 1882 when the dozens of 
breath-taking Rossing creations at the 
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big Blackhawk celebration were dis- 


_ astrously caught in a cloudburst, their 
_ wearers ineffectually seeking shelter 


under bushes and trees. 
By 1910, the thriving business called 


for a new building. Grandfather built 


a large brick store with the latest 
equipment, including some 80 feet of 
show-window for grandmother’s fash- 


ions. 


THESE PIONEER DAYS WERE RICH AND 
full, and grandmother could have felt 
quite self-sufficient. But this unusual 
woman knew and recognized the 
Source of all her blessings. As the 
years passed, she grew spiritually too, 
and in the baby books which re found 


so carefully for her children are found 


_ beautiful little passages which show 


keen spiritual insights and a rich faith. 


It was taken as a matter of course 
(and sometimes to the annoyance of 
her children) that visiting pastors 
would stay in her large, comfortable 
home. She supported generously the 
work of the local Lutheran church and 
the causes of missions and Christian 
education. Perhaps her finest contri- 
bution to the latter and to the lives of 
her grandchildren was the fund she 
left for their education in Christian 
colleges. 

Grandmother also had some very 
precious interests at home. Six years 
after the first son was born, she created 
a new ripple of excitement in town by 
presenting grandfather with a pair of 
twins. He immediately ordered an 
elaborate twin carriage with a parasol- 
like covering over each end, trimmed 
with four-inch silk fringing. The three 
children were generously provided 
with bicycles, ponies, and a thorough 
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training. in the Norwegian catechism. 
While all careful Argyle mothers were 
scolding their youngsters for playing 
by the river, this ever-fearless mother 
bought her three a rowboat in which 
to explore the scenic Pecatonica. 
They all went through high school 
in Argyle, and to college. When the 
older son came home from the univer- 
sity for the first time, sixteen and 
homesick, grandmother let him sit on 
her lap and cry for a few minutes, but 
quickly hustled him back to school. 


AFTER GRANDFATHER DIED IN 1913, SHE 
carried on undaunted. Her children 
helped in the store, but she was still 
manager through the war years, and 
kept her fingers on the business. 

After the war, she decided that a 
trip to the Holy Land was in order, and 
so she went. She paid a dollar for a 
round-trip camel ride between the 
Pyramid and Sphinx of Cheops. When 
her camel-man and camel abandoned 
her half-way, she nonchalantly en- 
gaged a donkey for the return trip. 

When she was 78, she went traveling 
again. This time she took her oldest 
grandchild and her daughter to the 
Land of the Midnight Sun. Completely 
at ease on the big liner, she winked as 
her ten-year-old granddaughter made 
the waiter duck under the table for a 
slippery linen napkin three times in a 
row. And she chuckled with the others 
as they wrote postcards from Hell, 
Norway. 

Two years later she died calmly in 
Argyle. But she had lived. And in her 
heart were the words of her favorite 
Bible verse, which had meant so much 
to her through the fruitful, busy years: 
“IT know that my Redeemer liveth .. .” 


“Every soul in its sphere has charge of a lighthouse.” 


December 1/2, 1945 


—Maurice Maeterlinck 
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What Price Glory? 


By W. R. SIEGART 


HERE ON MY DESK IS A PICTURE. IT 
shows a man who once was famous. He 
is walking across a baseball field to- 
ward the locker room to pack his pos- 
sessions and go away. The picture was 
snapped as he reached the pitcher’s 
mound, the scene of his past glory. But 
this time his back is toward the camera; 
he is going away. The stands are 
empty; no one is on the field. He is 
alone with silence and the lengthening 
shadows cast by a setting sun. 

Once, not so long before, these stands 
held thousands who cheered him and 
his pitching skill, He helped win a 
world’s series for his team and he be- 
came a hero. Newspapers were filled 
with stories about him. Everywhere he 
went he was given glory and fame. 
Surely this was success. 

But sports wants a winner. As long 
as a man is winning, the fans cheer 
him. Let him begin to lose and the 
cheers are given to others. This fa- 
mous pitcher developed a sore shoul- 
der. He couldn’t pitch as he once did. 
He was losing games. Instead of cheer- 
ing him the crowd forgot all the past 
and began to yell, “Take him out.” 
Finally he was sent back to the minors. 
And he left with silence, empty stands, 
and lengthening shadows. I believe, as 
he walked across the deserted ball 
park, he asked himself the question, 
“What price glory?” 


I HAVE ALSO ON THE DESK AN OLD NEWS- 
paper clipping. It tells a story of a 
young man who was called the speed 
king of his day because he was such a 
fast runner. 

Some years ago this young man was 
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taken with the United States team to 
the Olympic games. It was thought he 
could win certain of the races. He 
wanted to win because he wanted to en- 
ter medical school and become a phy- 
sician. As he wrote his mother four 
days before the races, “I want so much 
to see our name head the list when the 
result is announced, 
for I know that if I 
can win the two 
dash events our 
worries will be 
lessened and some 
brightness will re- 
turn to our lives.” 
He did win both 
races, the one-hun- 
dred meter and the 
two-hundred meter, 
and his name was 

es flashed around the 
world as the large crowd in the stadium 
stood to cheer him. 

When he came home he was received 
with much acclaim. The governor of 
his state set aside a special day in his 
honor. Mayors of cities gave him large 
receptions and the freedom of their 
cities. Bands played to welcome him. 
This gradually faded out, and he had 
to get a job. He wanted that job more 
than anything else because he wanted 
to go to medical school and become a 
physician. 


Day AFTER DAY THIS YOUNG MAN WHO 
had been such a hero tramped the 
streets and searched for a job. At night 
he would go into his room and look at 
the wall which was covered with gold 
and silver medals. Then he would look 
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at the tables and cases filled with 


trophies. From these his eyes would 
wander to the Olympic medal, greatest 
of all, which hung by a spun wire. 


_ Glory and fame were his; medals and 
_ trophies were his also. Yet how little 
all this meant to him now! He wanted 


a job, and he wanted a medical educa- 


| tion; but neither glory and fame nor 
_ medals and trophies seemed of any 


help. 

Finally after much searching and 
many refusals he got a job; he became 
a filing clerk in a county’ office. His 
dream of medical education began to 
disappear for he was not earning 
enough to support himself and his\par- 
ents, neither of whom could find a\job. 
The crowds who greeted him with such 
shouting and bands and speeches now 
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How Do You Talk? 


began to forget him. When he realized 
what was happening he said he would 
never run again. And he must have 
asked himself that question, “What 
price glory?” ; 

His name? It doesn’t matter. Few 
would recognize it now—so fleeting is 
fame. 


Many, MANY YEARS BEFORE EITHER OF 
these men was born, Jesus was tempted 
by the devil. One of these temptations 
was to seek fame, glory, and the cheers 
of the people. Our Lord knew that 
real glory is not of man but of God. All 
life proves Jesus to be true. He who 
seeks to build his life on the praises of 
men finds no sure foundation. But he 
who builds on Jesus and His Gospel 
finds a foundation which is firm, fast, 
sure and strong. 


One day I was passing near a high school when the students were on 
their way home. Two boys were talking, and this is what I heard them say: 

“Did youse have English tests tuhday?” 

“Naw. We ain’t gonna have no English tests ’till tuhmorrah.” 

I thought to myself, “How careless these boys are. Here they have one 
of the finest opportunities in the world to get an education, but they do not 
pay enough attention to it to make the effort necessary to learn.” And I felt 
very sad that their bad grammar showed them to be so unwilling to learn; 
for teachers may teach, but each must learn for himself. 

The way in which we use words is very important. It is not only what 
we say or write, but also how we say it or write it that makes the difference. 
Consider two violinists. Both may use the same instrument and the same 
notes. One will make only discords and unpleasant sounds, while the other 
will play beautifully. One will make people wish he would stop; the other 
will bring joy and pleasure to people that will encourage him to play more. 
So words are instruments by means of which we show others what and 
how we think, and the sort and kind of people we are. 

What does the Bible say? It has this prayer which ought to come from 
every heart: “Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of my heart, 
be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength, and my redeemer.” 


December 12, 1945 


W. R. SrIEGART 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


Often there are people who wish to be known as Christians, 


but who have no desire to live according to Christian stand- 
ards. St. Paul considers such a case in the fifth chapter of 


| Corinthians. Read the chapter carefully before reading 


Dr. Schmidt's article. Then read the chapter again. 


St. Paul denounces a scandal 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


PAUL WRITES REGARDING A GREAT SCAN- 
dal. A member of the Corinthian 
church was living with his father’s wife. 
Whether he was married to his step- 
mother, or whether they were simply 
living together without legal sanction 
is relatively unimportant, for this was 
an offense against common decency. It 
was a direct violation of the Old Testa- 
ment law (Lev. 18:7-8), as well as 


Roman law. Even public opinion con-. 


demned it, except in the case of slaves. 
Paul’s expression of dismay, “Such 
fornication as is not as much as named 
among the Gentiles” is therefore only 
slightly exaggerated. Something must 
be done, insists the Apostle, and soon. 
Perhaps in writing his letter he post- 
poned discussion of this matter until 
after he had sought to cure rivalries in 
the congregation. Any action of con- 
demnation must be by the whole Chris- 
tian group. Such judgment dare not 
proceed from any party. This would be 
sound reason for postponement. But 
perhaps another factor entered in. This 
sin of the flesh, evil as it was, may not 
have been the most dangerous. Our 
revulsion against sex sins and other 
sins of the flesh has led us away from 
the more serious view which Paul (and 
our Lord) took of sins of the spirit. 
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ONE THING IS CERTAINLY BEYOND DIS- 
pute: This epistle destroys utterly the 
illusion that first-century Christianity 
was ideal. Actually we have no right 
to expect that. Converts from Greek 
paganism had no background that 
would help them understand the rela- 
tion between religion and morality. 
Since their old religions often de- 
manded immoral conduct (drunken 
revellings in the cult of Dionysius and 
sex worship of Aphrodite, for ex- 
ample), these Christians had great dif- 
ficulty in understanding the Christian 
emphasis upon moral conduct. As a 
result they often fell into coarse sins 
that we would immediately shun. 

Even though we can understand how 
there should come to be such serious. 
sin in Corinth, no Christian leader 
could pass it by in silence. Certainly 
Paul did not. This was so scandalous 
that he had been told about it by many, 
not only “by them of Chloe.” Yet these 
arrogant and complacent “leaders” in 
Corinth had failed to act. How could 
they be “puffed up” in the light of such 
a condition? Surely their pride was 
poorly grounded. 


BUT WHAT SHOULD THEY HAVE DONE OR, 
more practically, what should they do 
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now? Paul answers this question in a 
_very long and complicated sentence 
_that includes verses 3-5. As is fre- 
_ quently the case, he does not permit 
| rules of grammar to stand in his way. 
As a result both his language and 
| meaning are rather obscure. Yet, 
_ though details are uncertain, there can 
be little doubt of his attitude and pur- 
_ pose. 
_ So closely is he united with his chil- 
_dren of faith in Corinth that he does 
not regard physical distance as impor- 
tant. He sits in judgment upon this 
| behavior as though he were in the midst 
_of the congregation. Yet the judgment 
| that is to be pronounced must not be 
_his alone, nor that of any other leader. 
It must be the common judgment of all 
those who are gathered together “in the 
‘name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” It is 
the duty of each member to concern 


_ himself about the soul’s health of each 
of his fellows. This was a responsibility 


he could not shirk or delegate. 
His agitation marked by broken 


| phrases, Paul indicates that the Chris- 
_ tian community could do nothing less 


than show its total disapproval by ex- 
cluding the offender from its fellow- 
ship. This was not formal excommuni- 
cation as we know it today, but rather 
a personal ostracism which excluded 
the guilty one from every phase of nor- 
mal fellowship. However, the sinner 
was a brother to be won back to life in 
Christ; he was not a criminal to be sen- 
tenced. There dare be no feeling of 
relief when the “black sheep” slips out 
or is removed. For those who are “in 
Christ” and are under the control of 
His Spirit, will reveal the compassion- 
ate love of the Good Shepherd. Like 
Him, they will not be content with the 
-“ninety and nine” in the fold, but must 
search the thickets for the lost one. 
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It was Paut’s EARNEST HOPE THAT 
this expression or disapproval might re- 
sult in repentance, “a changed mind.” 
He desired that the offender’s earthly 
nature might be destroyed, and the new 
life of the Spirit be triumphant. Was 
his hope realized? That is uncertain. 
If 2 Cor. 2 refers to this situation, the 
answer is “Yes”; if 2 Cor. 12:21 gives 
the clue, it is “No.” 

Paul goes on to point out that such 
evil conduct threatened the whole body 
of Christ. A very little yeast leavens 
all the dough. Thinking of the Passover 
preparation when housewives search 
every nook and cranny with a light to 
find bits of leaven, he adds that Chris- 
tians ought so to do with every man- 
ifestation of evil. 

Paul leaves this.thought here to cor- 
rect a mistaken interpretation of an 
earlier letter. Some have suggested 
that a fragment of this letter, which is 
earlier than our First Epistle, may be 
included in 2 Cor. 6:14—7:1, but this 
seems doubtful. Apparently the letter, 
which may have been a brief one, has 
vanished completely. 

He had been understood to say that 
Christians should have no contact with 
fornicators. That was clearly impos- 
sible since many Christians had pagan 
families or were slaves in pagan homes 
where they were forced, as the obscene 
murals in Pompeii show, to minister to 
the vices of their masters and mis- 
tresses. Some may have justified their 
moral indifference by pointing out that 
Paul’s views were impractical. 


Tue APOSTLE MAKES CLEAR THAT HE 
had not meant this. There were so 
many fornicators and others guilty of 
lustful sex behavior (for this is the 
probable meaning of the word trans- 
lated “covetous”), so many idolators 


and others whose tongues were given 
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free rein in criticism and _ gossip 
(“abuse”), that then Christians could 
not have lived in the world at all. 

Paul’s purpose is different. Chris- 
tians are not to fellowship with mem- 
bers of their community of faith 
(“brother”) who are guilty of these 
things. 

Christians have enough to do to ex- 
ercise the right kind of discipline among 
themselves. God’s judgment upon those 
“that are without” is already passed. 
Our primary concern must be for our- 
selves, that we do not dishonor our 
Lord. It may be that here we find the 
reason why Paul has said nothing about 
the adulterous woman. Perhaps she was 
not a member of the church, though 
her lover was. 


IT’ MAY BE WELL TO SUMMARIZE THE 
idea of church discipline that we find 
here: 1. It takes sin seriously. 2. It 


CLASSROOM 


Talk with Church School Teachers 


A pastor was visiting in the home of one 
of his most interested laymen. The pastor 
remarked, “Our church simply cannot get 
along without the co-operation of our 
homes.” 

Immediately the layman came _ back, 
“And our homes cannot get along without 
the co-operation of the church.” 

This essential practice of “pulling to- 
gether” cannot be developed over night. 
The Parish and Church School Board has 
a little folder entitled Let Church and 
Family Be Partners. It offers suggestions. 
But these alone will not do the job. It 
takes continuous, persistent effort on the 
part of all—church workers and members 
of the home, parents and children. 

Much of our literature carries sugges- 
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aims at the redemption of the sinner. 
3. It seeks to protect others from sim- 
ilar temptations. 

Certainly this three-fold discipline 
should not be exercised only in cases 
of fornication and drunkenness, while 


we ignore such sins as pride, envy, — 
greed, and many others. And surely we © 


must regard also the caution of James 
Denney, “Every word spoken about a 
brother’s sin that is not prompted by a 
Christian conscience, that does not 
vibrate with the love of a Christian 
heart, is itself a sin against the mercy 
and judgment of Christ.” With this 
Paul would heartily agree. 


Why not read these passages which 
throw light on this chapter’s thought? 

Matt. 5:21-28; John 8:1-11; Luke 7: 
36-50; John 17:9-20; Matt. 7:1-5; Luke 
15:1-7; Matt. 18:15-17. 


‘ tions. Each leaflet for primary children in 


the Christian Growth Series and the 
Augsburg Uniform Series carries a mes- 
sage to parents. There are several units 
of lessons on the home and others on the 
church in both series. In the Christian 
Youth Series of. lessons there is an inter- 
mediate text entitled Future Homemakers, 
and a senior text, Planning Life’s Partner- 
ship. Among the elective courses for 
young people there is one called The 
Christian Home, and for adults there is a 
book, Christian Family Life. 

The January issue of The Parish School 
will emphasize the home and the church. 
Every three months, in that magazine, 
there is a suggested letter which teachers 
may write to the parents of their pupils 


‘telling these parents how they may help 


their children in the work that the Sun- 
day school is trying to do. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Evil thoughts 

| I am a young member of the church. 
For some time I have attended services 
regularly and have taken part in the work 
of the congregation. I want to be a gen- 


juine Christian and to improve as time 
passes, but I wonder whether I am making 


‘any progress. 


From time to time there arise in my 
mind some of the worst possible ideas, and 
even desires to carry them out. Most of 
them do not stay with me long, but they 
come back, 

What do these things mean? Am I gi ing 
from worse to worse in spite of my eager- 
ness to become better? I wonder whether 
other Christians have such experiences. 


Unwelcome ideas and mental images 
force themselves into the consciousness 
of most people. Some of the greatest 
saints in the history of the Christian 
Church have complained bitterly about 
such occurrences. 

There is a very strong tendency in 
human nature for the basic urges of life 
to dominate the flow of images and 
thoughts. These basic urges are mainly 
(1) preservation of life—food-getting, 
self-protection, fighting, protecting one’s 
family, and holding on to what one has, 
and (2) race-preservation or sex—love, 
mating. These urges are biological. 
Psychologically and socially, the desire 
for importance and recognition is ex- 
tremely strong. 

Some elements of these phases of life 
are commendable, others allowable un- 
der the right conditions, and still others 
unethical and undesirable. Regardless 
of their character they are likely to flit 
through the mind time and time again. 
It is impossible to prevent their en- 
trance except by exercise of such will- 
power as cannot be maintained very 
long at a stretch. 
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By EARL S. RUDISILL 


It is good to recognize the facts which 
have been stated. That is the first step 
in dealing with the problem. Refusal 
to approve the undesirable elements is 
another. Disapproval is a means of 
keeping them under control. And, of 
course, this attitude includes refusal to 
act on any suggestion which is not in 
harmony with Christian ways of be- 
havior. Deliberate planning to keep 
one’s mind occupied with desirable and 
constructive images and thoughts helps 
to crowd out the undesirable. Direct- 
ing one’s aspirations toward God, and 
living in the spirit of prayer, can help 
one decidedly. 


Living down a mistake 

Six years ago I took money from my 
employer. At the time I did not realize 
how serious my action was. With the help 
of my father I repaid the money, and I 
have been mighty sorry for this mistake. 
I feel that I have done everything possible 
to make it right. 

I still find, however, that people look 
down on me and mistrust me. After all 
these years they should forget my mis- 
step and be ready to treat me right. 

Winning the confidence of people is 

a slow process. In practically every sit- 

uation one has to go through that ex- 

perience. When a matter of dishonesty 
is involved, it becomes much more dif- 
ficult. People, in general, are not so 
ready to forgive and forget as we wish. 

In such a position one will help mat- 
ters most by acknowledging the dif- 
ficulty—how people feel about such 
matters. They cannot be _ hurried. 

Courtesy, generosity, loyalty to Chris- 

tian ideals, and patience are required. 

With the passage of time people will 

more and more recover a feeling of 

trust and respect. 
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JOAN IS IN TEARS 


The sound of sobbing was certainly 
coming from Joan’s room. I paused at 
the foot of the stairs to listen. Prince’s 
worried face appeared at the top. He 
was unmistakably begging me to come 
along and help settle the fuss. 

Tears are unusual enough in our 
household these days to give me some 
concern. I sat down quietly on the side 
of the bed. The sobbing continued. 

“Joan, you’re worrying Prince and 
me. Can’t you tell us what’s the trou- 
ble?” : 

My only answer was a violent shak- 
ing of the head and an unintelligible 
mumbling into the depths of the pil- 
low. - 

“All right, honey, we’ll let you alone. 
I'll be in my room if you feel like talk- 
ing. Come on, Prince.” 

A red, tear-stained and angry face 
peered out for a minute. 

“What’s the good of talking? Every- 
one hates :ne.” 
“Everyone? 

Mark does?” 

“Well, Mark does. He teases and 
teases. And at school all the kids hate 
me. The teacher does, too.” 

Now that the climax was here, I re- 
alized that Joan had been building up 
to something like this ever since she 
started school in Eastwick. 

“What makes you think they hate 
you?” 

“Everything! No one wants to wait 
for me at recess, or walk home with me 
at lunch. No one chooses me on sides 
—or for plays, not even the teacher.” 

Now, I felt, we are getting some- 
where. “Are you having a play?” 

Sniffs, nods, and a strangled “Christ- 
mas play.” 

Gradually, the whole story came out. 
She had felt stiff and shy in her new 
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Daddy does? I do? 


THE LATHROP. FAMILY 


surroundings. My suggestions about 
making friends with a new group had 
seemed a lot of grown-up foolishness 


compared with the reality of a group of 


indifferent, half-suspicious contem- 
poraries. Instead of being cordial and 
friendly, she had grown more and 
more stand-offish and rude. 

“I can be just as mean as any of 
them, if I try!” Just what satisfaction 
she got out of it, only those who follow 
similar tactics would know. But what- 
ever the rewards, they evaporated be- 
fore the fiery test of Christmas play 
try-outs. 

“At home, the 


teachers always 


picked the parts and I always had a 


good one. 
things. 
know ANYTHING.” 


They knew I could do. 
But here they don’t think I | 


“Have you shown Miss Tydings you 


know a few things?” 


“She doesn’t give me a chance. She | 


just gets us to do silly things like pre- 
tend we’re gay or sad or angry. Then 
she lets the class vote for the people 
they want to be in the play. And no- 
BODY voted for me.” 


“Perhaps you didn’t do as well as | 


you can.” 


“How could I? All those people 
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staring!” 

“We seem to be going around in cir- 
cles. You want the class to like you 
and to know you can do things, but 
when you get a chance to show them 
vey are worth liking you are too upset 

y the fact that they may not like you, 
_to give it a real try. Isn’t that the true 
story?” 

_ “I guess so.” The sobbing seemed 
_ about to break out again. 

) “Stop that!” I commanded sharply. 
“You’re big enough to use your head 
instead of your feelings. Of course, 
ome people never do grow up in that 

espect. They go into a strange church 

nd without trying to be friendly or 
helpful, they expect others to welcame 
them with cheers and a brass band) I 
ES hope we aren’t going to have that 
sort of person in the Lathrop family.” 
| This time a smile peeped through. 
Progress, definite progress, 
| “The whole trouble is that you don’t 
‘know what to think of Joan Lathrop 
yourself. If the other children don’t 
like her, neither do you.” 
' “That’s silly. I’m not supposed to 
like myself.” 

“Not more than you like other peo- 
‘ple, but as much. I think you’re the 
| dearest little girl in the world, but then 
‘I’m your mother. I might be prejud- 
iced.” Again a hint of a smile. Encour- 
| aged, I plunged on. 
| “So let’s not think about what I think, 

except to remember that I love you. 

Let’s think about the people in Bor- 
denville who liked you. There were 
| the members of the congregation. Their 
affection wasn’t ‘put on.’ And your 
teachers. And Phyllis, and Betty, and 
Kay, and—.” 

“Martha, and George and Sally, and 
all the class. They must have liked me 
or they wouldn’t have elected me for 
- things all the time.” 

“Of course. Now unless I miss my 
guess, the boys and girls in Bordenville 
and the ones in Eastwick are pretty 
much alike. The difference is that these 
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don’t know you. You, my darling 
daughter, are the only person who can 
give them a chance to know you.” 

I left her bathing her face. Were 
dramatics always such a headache, I 
mused as I went downstairs. Poor 
Miss Hefflinger was certainly worked 
up about the Sunday school Christmas 
pageant. I had wondered a little about 
that jaw of hers but didn’t expect to 
see it out-thrust in my husband’s direc- 
tion so soon. 

That something was bothering her 
on Sunday morning was plain. When 
I spoke to her, her nod was curt and 
preoccupied. That in itself surprised 
me. 

I was talking to Mrs. Sullivan about 
the furniture we have stored in her 
attic, when we heard her laying down 
the law to Jerry. “Take shelter,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Sullivan with a wicked 
humor I had not expected. 

“T had thought that surely you would 
have some influence over Mrs. Bach. 
Pastor Frizzel was completely under 
her thumb, of course.” 

Mrs. Sullivan and I were openly 
listening now. “I’m glad she waited till 
the rest had gone,” I whispered. 

“Fancy anyone being under Kitty 
Bach’s tiny thumb!” Mrs. Sullivan 
smothered a giggle in her hanky, but 
Miss Blanche was too well launched on 
her oration to hear. 

“It is time we stopped treating this 
chancel like a stage. Every year we 
have intermediate boys sprawling 
around like shepherds and Mrs. Bach’s 
nursery class flitting around playing 
angels. It is nothing short of disgust- 
ing.” She was actually shaking her 
finger. 

Jerry was looking more surprised 
than angry at her tirade. I doubt 
whether he has ever been addressed 
quite so rudely in all his ministry. 

“You conduct the service very well 
and your sermons are scriptural. But 
I’m very much disappointed that you 

(Continued on page 36) 
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BOOKS 


Lene re ernEnenenrnemememeeneneneeemecesesimnenmmenerssreetesstmacesieeeeccasameememmeeesceecmmmcesscaseceaamassaasaaaacamamaaaaacaaeal 
“Religion is a Racket” 


The Jehovah's Witnesses. By Herbert Hewitt Stroup. Columbia University Press. 180 pages. 
$2.50. oi 
ALL students of the contemporary religious scene in America will welcome this » 
study of one of the most provocative religious sects that has appeared in this country. 
The author, who is professor of Sociology and Anthropology in Brooklyn College, under- 
took this study of a group which has a place among social institutions of our day. Since 


the group is not historically minded he received little assistance from the members. 


However, he did attend numerous meet- 
ings, mingle with active members in their 
homes, and peruse the voluminous lit- 
erature that has poured from the press of 
the organization. Each statement is care- 
fully documented. 

The attention of Americans is so fixed 
on the opposition of this sect to participa- 
tion in government, either civil or mil- 
itary, and its refusal to salute the flag that 
members of the historic churches forget 
that basically the Jehovah’s Witnesses are 
opposed to these churches which they crit- 
icize as lacking in vital piety and godliness, 
as dividing into bickering groups, as being 
unfaithful in the proclamation of the will 
of God. This is the central point for the 
Christian to remember. Perhaps it should 
awaken us to renewed activity so that Lu- 
therans and others may emulate the zeal 
of those who distribute literature on the 
street corners by an equal manifestation 
of activity in the work of the Lord. 

Among criticisms of the book that may 
be noted is the attempt to discover an 
analogy between the theological deter- 
minism of Armageddon and communist 
ideology and the failure to note that the 
Supreme Court in 1943 reversed the earlier 
decision in the Gobitis case. 

B. H. PERSHING 


Kierkegaard 


Edifying Discourses. By Soren Kierkegaard. 
Volume Ill. Translated from the Danish by 
David F. and Lillian Marvin Swenson. Augs- 
burg Publishing House. 144 pages. $1.50. 

Tue translation of SK goes on apace! 
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This interest is a real indication that there 
is some vitality in American theology. SK 
makes a stimulating teacher, even for the 
average pastor, particularly in these devo- 
tional writings. 

If there are still Lutheran laymen who 
read the devotional treasuries of the past 
as their forefathers read Starck’s Gebet- 
buch, they will find in SK thoughts that ~ 
penetrate the mind and touch the heart 
and lift the soul to God. Their diligent 
reading of the gloomy Dane will not go 
unrewarded. 

Again the reviewer of this volume 
wishes to express, modestly and yet in the 
name of American Lutheranism, his thanks 
to all translators of SK, particularly to | 
David F. Swenson—r.i.p.—and to his wife, 
Lillian Marvin Swenson, who in his mem- 
ory carries on this noble though exacting | 
labor of love. Benzgamin Lorz | 


A Chaplain Speaks 


Chapel Vespers. By Ernest A. Lack. 
116 pages. $1.25. 

Here are a score of chapel talks broad- | 
cast from Camp Wheeler, Georgia, by the 
post chaplain, dealing with life’s problems } 
as illustrated in today’s experiences, and | 
as their solution is found in the Gospel. ! 

They fit the days of peace as well as they || 
did fit the days of war. The illustrations and | | 
applications have an appropriate time- |) 
liness. Many of the best lessons that came |) 
out of the war are preserved for the | 
reader. Ernest N. BAver || 


Au- 


gustana. 
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Christmas 
Legends 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS AND CAROLS 


} 


IN MANY LANDS 


Compiled by R. Rodeheaver 

Interesting information on the celebration of Christ- 
mas in many lands. Includes more than 53 illustrations 
of signs and symbols of the Christmas story, familiar 
carols and carols from other lands. (165) 25 cents; 
$2.50 a dozen; $15.00 a hundred. 


THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE MAN 
By Henry Van Dyke 


A classic work in which the author constructs out 
‘|of one comparatively minor detail a ton 3 full of 


‘the Christmas spirit. (97) Regular edition, 75 cents. 


|THE BOOK OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
By Mary N. Graham 


| An attractive selection of Christmas carols with 
| musical transcriptions for young voices. Eleven full 
| page illustrations in color and many black and whites. 
Board cover and colored jacket. Size, 93g x 12 inches. 
(59) 50 cents. 


| 
| 
/ 


/ THE SKY BED: A Norwegian Christmas 
By Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen 


Beautifully illustrated in color this lovely story tells 
| about the Christmas celebration of a Norwegian fam- 
| ily. For ages 7 to 10. (70) $1.00. 


/ 

| THE CHRISTMAS BOOK OF LEGENDS 

AND STORIES 
Edited by Alva S. Smith 


An up-to-date revision of a book that has been ex- 
ceedingly popular for the past thirty years. In it are 
all manner of Christmas stories, poems, plays, and 
legends. 429 pages. (LR) $2.00. 


SING FOR CHRISTMAS 


By Opal Wheeler 

A beautiful book of Christmas carols illustrated by 
Gustaf Tenggren. The music of twenty-nine carols is 
especially arranged for children with most of them 
accompanied by fascinating stories on their origin. 
Size, 844 x 1144 inches. (57) $3.00. 


_ The United Lutheran Publication House 
. 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Columbia 3 


_ Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 
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CHRISTMAS ANNUAL— 
1945 


An American annual of Christ- 
mas literature and art, combining 
Christmas stories and literature 
with poetry, richly colored art 
reproductions, carols, and photo- 
graphs. One of the most welcome 
Christmas gifts that can be pre- 
sented. Size, 1044 x 14 inches; 
gift-boxed. (1) Gift edition, $1.00; 
Library Cloth Edition, $2.00. 


THE TALE OF THE 
WIDOWS’ SONS 
By Robert Harris 


Gearhart, Jr. 

This is the story of men who 
built Israel’s temples through the 
ages and their search for the 
God to whom the temples were 
erected. The author culminates 
their seeking in the full revela- 
tion brought by Jesus of Nazareth. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 
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leross the Desk 


We are unable to recall the given 
name of the late U. S. Vice-president 
Marshal of Indiana or any decision 
rendered by him while performing his 
duty of presiding over the Senate. His 
claim to fame among the multitude 
rests on his declaration that what the 
‘world most needs isa good five-cent 
cigar. What the rather cynical Hoosier 
would probably say were he now liv- 
ing and observing the nature of things 
is: What the masculine world now 
needs most are white shirts. It is true 
that President Truman’s lack of this 
Sunday garment was supplied, but all 
of us cannot be presidents. 

There is considerable pathos in the 
spectacle of strong men walking them- 
selves into a state of fatigue, traveling 
from store to store only to have the 
salesman say—‘“Yes, we have no white 
shirts; maybe in two weeks we shall 
have some.” 


"Who Killed Cock Robin?" 

Part of that old nursery tale came 
to mind recently and we noted that 
regardless of claimants and disclaim- 
ants relative to the violent ending of 
the bird’s life and pursuit of worms, 
he, Cock Robin, was dead. No amount 
of investigation could affect him. 

Entirely for a specific comparison we 
make the above paragraph introductory 
to an observation as to the parties to 
be blamed for the debacle of Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, at Pearl Harbor. Anyone 
who read the papers at that time 
reached the conclusion that the attack 
by the Japanese was a complete sur- 
prise to the army and navy forces oc- 
cupying that military outpost. The 
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strategy of surprise has time and again 
been employed by those in charge of 
army and naval forces. At times it has 
been successful, and Pearl Harbor was 
one of those times, unhappily for the 
United States. 

It goes without argument that pre- 
cautions seem to have been neglected 
that might have made the American 
commanders aware of the impending 
attack and enabled them to shift the 
advantages. Failure to interpret codes, 
to provide patrols, and to realize the 
utter abuse of diplomatic honorableness 
combined to prevent readiness to repel 
the Japanese attacks. 

But neither of the commanders on 
duty when the invasion occurred was 
intentionally negligent of his respon- 
sibilities. Army and navy records since 
Pearl Harbor are the admiration of 
their countrymen. We have not yet 
read or heard a justifiable apology for 
insisting on a congressional probe of 
the responsibility for the disaster. If, 
as is charged, it is a partisan, political 
maneuver, it is a vicious waste of time, 
when time is much needed for present 
emergencies. 


Lutheran World Action 

A “winning minority,” to quote a 
phrase often used by the late John A. 
Morehead, was supplied under Amer- 
ican impulse and organization in 1922- 
27. We are now amply able to go be- 
yond the millions that were expended 
then. We can and will meet reason- 
able appeals for material aid, if the 
facts justifying such giving are 
promptly and frankly supplied. The 
placement of temporary structures in 
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a 


_ destitution, 


lieu of the churches destroyed, and 
the use of lay workers to assist the 
terribly few pastors who have survived 
the war, are two measures said to be 
already in process of application. 
THe LurHeraNn does not doubt the 
resources of the Church in the United 
States and Canada to alleviate’ the 
material and _ spiritual, 
which has fallen on Germany. There 
will be no strings on the co-operation 
which American fellow believers are 


Something Special 


The opportunity to use the Advent 
season for a cause related to Mih- 
isterial Pensions is a legacy from a 
period prior to 1918. In the former 


General Synod, emergency situations 
among clergymen were observed and 
a fund provided for their unexpected 
needs of money. Its continuance in 
the present regime is amply justified. 


constrained by the love of God to 
offer. But we hope the Lutheran doc- 
trine of the separation of church and 
state will be greatly advanced in the 
land of Luther. He never did like the 
principle of 1555, “The religion of the 
prince is the religion of the Province.” 


Who was who in the war? 

- We laymen are reading about and 
listening to the discussion of relations 
of the armed forces of the United 
States to each other and to the nation. 
We are told that a single organization, 
which would be primarily the army, 
would have greater power than is pos- 
sible when the military strength of the 
nation is distributed among army and 
navy—the Marines and Coast Guard 
being subdivisions of the latter. The 


* arguments are diversified by cham- 
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pions of the Air Force, who are said to 
have swept the foe from the skies, 
partly because they were based on 
“flat tops’ — huge ships of the navy 
which were devised to place them in 
striking distance of enemy opposition. 

In our opinion, the innocent citizen 
is beholding as in a glass darkly one 
of those periodic arguments within and 
among the armed forces of the United 
States which are regularly postwar 
phenomena. The navy’s aggregation 
has been enormously extended, in both 
materiel and personnel. It appears that 
the army is countering this expansion 
in its sister service by urging compul- 
sory military training of young men: 
they would find it easiest to join the 
army. 

We laymen do not readily compre- 
hend the claim that now is the time to 
merge all the services into a unity, 
beyond what already exists. The fact is 
that there is now one commander-in- 
chief: the President of the United 
States. His relation to both services 
enables him to reach both, and his 
tenure of office protects the nation 
from too prolonged occupancy of the 
office of commander-in-chief. 

The country can see no occasion to 
make the radical alterations that a 
merger would require. Both army and 
navy have met terrific emergencies 
with admirable success. If mistakes 
have been made, they are such as could 
occur in the proposed combined organ- 
ization, and they would then affect 
both services. As for compulsory mili- 
tary training, the nation does not want 
it. And since the nation pays the bills 
in blood and treasure, it has the right 
of choice. The status quo has valid 
claims for continuance. 


Nathan FR. Melhorn 
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Memorials Dedicated in North Jersey 

Four stained glass windows and a memo- 
rial tablet were dedicated in connection 
with 25th anniversary services of Holy 
Trinity Church, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 

Three of the windows are memorials to 
former members of the congregation. The 
fourth was given by the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety. The memorial tablet honored the 
Rev. Alfred Weber, pastor 1928-41. 

Dr. Samuel Trexler, former president of 
New York Synod, and the Rev. Theodore 
Erdmann, conference president, spoke. An 
anniversary fund of $2,500 was over-sub- 
scribed. The Rev. W. F. Behrens, Jr., has 
been pastor since 1942, 


THE LATHROP FAMILY (Cont. from p. 31) 


should allow them to misuse the chan- 
cel again this year.” 


By this time Jerry seemed to have 


mustered his reserves for a counter at- 
tack. “Wouldn’t you be even more dis- 
appointed if I put my foot down on 
something that has been traditional in 
the congregation for a number of years, 
created a rumpus over a matter of sec- 
ondary importance, and perhaps spoiled 
my usefulness here?” 

“T don’t see how you can say it isa 
matter of secondary importance. How 
can we permit such sacrilegious going 
on?” 

Jerry lowered his voice. “To tell the 
truth, ’m not too keen about children 
‘playing angel’ anywhere. If there is 
any religious benefit derived from it, 
I’ve never been able to find it.” Miss 
Blanche lowered her guard and Jerry 
thrust the next point home. “Never- 
theless, I’m sure that you and I are 
agreed that love of God and love of man 
are the two laws on which our whole 
Christian way of life depends. Let lit- 
tle Mrs. Bach have it her own way this 
year. Perhaps by next year we can 
bring her around to our way of think- 
ing.” Before Miss Hefflinger knew 
quite how it happened, they were dis- 
cussin* possible plans for next year, 
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‘“He’s a wizard,” exclaimed Mrs. Sul- 
livan, as the two antagonists went down 
to investigate the possibilities of the 
social room. 

But wizard or no, I’ve had enough 
dramatics to last for this season, at least. 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 


visit historic 


St. Mark's Lutheran Church 


“Founded 1849” 


1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


Church School—9:45 A. M. 
Chief Service—11.00 A. M. 
Youth Vespers— 
6.00 and 7.00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D. 
Pastor 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 

(Just west of Forest Park) 

FREDERICK F. MUELLER, Ph.D., Pastor 

CHURCH. SCHOOL =... oU Lace 

THE SERVICE’ ........cccecconcrene 10:45 A. M. 
STREET CARS 

No. 51—Forest Park—No. 16—City Limits 
BUSSES 

No. 93—Lindell—No. 98—McCausland 


Welcome to Los Anceles, California 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth Street 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
In the heart of the Wilshire district. 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock. 
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Ordination and Installation Feature 
Services in Redeemer Church 
By D. L. Hecrar 


ATLANTA—Sunday, Oct. 7, was a day of 
double importance to Church of the Re- 
deemer, when a son of the congregation 
was ordained and a new pastor installed. 

At the morning service John L. Yost, 


Jr., recent graduate of 
GEORGIA 


Southern Seminary, was 

ordained. He has been 
ealled by Holy Trinity Church, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


In the evening the Rev. John R. Brok- 


_ hoff, formerly pastor of Virginia Heights 


The ordination service was led by \Pas- 
tor Brokhoff. Dr. John L. Yost, president 
of Southern Seminary and father of the 
candidate, delivered the charge to his son. 
Dr. Yost was pastor of Church of the Re- 


Church, Roanoke, Va., was ed oy 


Principals in the ordination and installation at 
Church of the Redeemer were, left to right: 
Dr. C. A. Linn, Pastors John R. Brokhoff and 
John L. Yost, Jr., and Dr. John L. Yost 


deemer for 16 years. Dr. C. A. Linn, pres- 
ident of synod, performed the rite of or- 


dination. 
The newly ordained clergyman was one 
of the liturgists at the installation of Pas- 
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tor Brokhoff. Others taking part were the 
Rev. Hugh E. Baumgartner, Dr. Yost and 
Dr. Linn. 

PastoR BAUMGARTNER resigned as as- 
sistant pastor of Church of the Redeemer, 
Oct. 14. He received many gifts, including 
a check for $228. Holy Trinity Church, 


Elberton, Ga., to which he has been called, 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 


REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 
Sunday Services 


9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


“To be spiritually 
minded is life and 
peace.” 


Morning Service 
Broadcast over 
Sta.WJAS 


All Types 
CHILDREN’S BIBLES 


Junior Students 
Senior Students 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
HOME BIBLES 
WEDDING GIFT BIBLES 
WHITE BOUND BIBLES 
FAMILY BIBLES 
PULPIT_BIBLES 


aN 
Mahufacierers(af nes 

\ Vie over 100 years 

A \a Ist A 


expects to erect a new church of Georgia 


granite early in 1946. 
Tue Rev. Horace J. C. Linpier, Chapin, 


When in America’s Civilian and Military S. C., who was graduated from Southern 


Health Center in Florida Visit Seminary in September, entered upon his 
work as pastor of historic Ebenezer Parish 
HOLY TRINITY. OES 
United Lutheran Church Sr. James Cuurcu, the Rev. D. L. Heglar 
Eighth Avenue S. W. and Second Street | pastor, is raising a fund with which to buy 
LUTHER A. THOMAS, D.D., Pastor a new pipe organ. The fund now amounts 
CHURCH SCHOOL, 9:45 A. M. to $2,400. 


THE SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. CHURCH OF THE Goop SHEPHERD, Savannah, 
VESPERS, 7:30 O’clock E 
F the Rev. J. A. Seaboch pastor, has liq- 
A hearty welcome awaits you uidated its debt to the Board of American 
Missions. 

Tue Rev. Davi F. Conran, pastor of 
Christ Church, Birmingham, Ala., was in- 
stalled Nov. 14, with Dr. C. A. Linn, pres- 
FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH ident of synod, officiating. Pastor Conrad 


ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor recently was graduated from the seminary 

ey Kinschitnway Beker Blvd and received from the North Carolina 
: Synod. 

S Be IN ee ence THE LUTHERAN SERVICE CENTER, which 

was located in Church of the Ascension, 

Savannah, was closed Nov. 1, after having 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


From Downtown St. Louis served thousands of men and women dur- 
NEAREST UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH ing the past three and a half years. The 
REEN MEMORIAL Rev. T. A. Graves, service pastor since July 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 1, 1942, has accepted a call in Harrison- 

‘“‘A Church Where You Feel At Home” burg, Va. 
1034 S. KINGSHIGHWAY BLVD, _ First Cxuurcu, Mobile, Ala. the Rev. 
CARL I. EMPSON, Pastor Walter U. Brown pastor, has purchased a 
BIBLE SCHOOL. .......... 10:00 A.M. desirable lot in a downtown section of the 
CHIEF SERVICE ........ 11:00 A. M. city, on which it plans to erect a new 
LUTHER LEAGUE ...... 7:00 P.M church. At present there is in the Geor- 

STREET CARS ; - ‘ 

No. 51—Forest Park—No. 18—Taylor Ave. gia-Alabama Synod a campaign to raise 
No. 95—Kingshighway--No. 101—Vandeventer | $7500 to be applied to this work. First 
All stop one block from the Church congregation to pay its quota in full was 


St. John’s, Atlanta. 


THURSDAY NIGHT, 7:30 


Philadelphia’s Largest Regular Mid-Week Prayer Service. 
Known to the hundreds who attend as “A Spiritual Stepping 
Stone Between Sundays.” 

DR. ROSS STOVER’S “Heart-to-heart” Bible Talks, the 
“Friendly Sing” broadcast over WDAS, the soloists, the musi- 
cians and the fellowship help one to “Maintain the spiritual glow.” 


THE FRIENDLY TABERNACLE 


BROAD STREET AND ROOSEVELT BOULEVARD 
(Broad Street Subway to Hunting Park Station) 
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AN ITINERARY of congregations of the 
synod, arranged for Dr. L. Grady Cooper, 
was interrupted when the Board of For- 
eign Missions announced arrangements 
had been completed for him to return to 


_ the China Mission field. During the week 
_ of Sept. 30 he conducted schools of mis- 


sions in pastorates of Effingham County, 
and Oct. 7 he spoke in Church of the 
Ascension and St. Paul’s Church, Sa- 


' vannah. He is now on his way to China 


via the Panama Canal. 

THe LUTHERAN CHURCHES of Atlanta, held 
a joint Reformation service in Church of 
the Redeemer, on the evening of Oct. 28. 
The Rev. Dermon A. Sox, pastor of Church 
of the Messiah, was liturgist, and Pastor 
Brokhoff spoke. \ 


Church Presents Auto and Piano 


to Dr. and Mrs. Paul H. Krauss 


By Rosert H. HEINE 


Fort Wayne—Dr. and Mrs. Paul H. 
Krauss are to have a new automobile and 
a spinet piano, respectively, the gift of 
their congregation. 


Dr. and Mrs. Krauss receive order for 
auto and piano from Mr. Popp 


This was announced following vespers 
Nov. 11, when a surprise reception was 
given to celebrate the 25th anniversary of 
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It’s a Big Step! 


From high school to a college education 


From life at home to living with others 
From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 


Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music 


For information write— . 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


Welcome to 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


ST. JOHN'S 
EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 


SIXTH AVE. and KEOSAUQUA WAY 
In downtown Des Moines—where friends 
from all parts of America are at home 
in Christ. 

Rey. Frederick J. Weertz, D.D., Pastor 
Rev. Frederick J. Sager, B.D., Assistant 
Services at 9:15 A. M. and 11:00 A. M. 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


“The Church at the Luther Monument” 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N. W. 


Sunday School for All Ages at 9:45 
The Morning Service at 11:00 
Fellowship Supper at 5:30 P. M. 
Luther Leagues at 6:30 P. M. 
Evening Worship at 7:30 P. M. 


L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 


Standard Church 
Records 


Keep an accurate account of church finances, 
Membership and Communion Records. 
Write for Samples. 


CHURCH SYSTEMS CO. YORK, PA. 


CHICAGO twrorocica. SEMINARY 


Faith Marches On! 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL’S 1946 SUMMER 
SESSION 


Offers stout academic fare for pastors given to 
diligent study. 
“Earn it anew really to possess it.’-—Faust, Goethe. 
Ist TERM, JULY 22d to AUGUST 9th 
2d TERM, AUGUST 12th to 30th 


deat graduates may take one or two credit 
courses in either term, or in both, with credit 
toward advanced degrees. 


Year-’round undergraduate curriculum. 


Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., President 
1644 S. 11th Ave., Maywood, Ill. 


Christmas Cheer 


Can be spread through all the 
year! 


Give a Gift subscription to your 


husband, pastor, 
special rate: $2. 


The Lutheran Church Quarterly 
H. D. Hoover, Manager, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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Dr. Krauss’ pastorate in Trinity Church. 
Mr. Leslie Popp, church treasurer, pre- 
sented an order for a new automobile to 
the pastor and a new spinet for Mrs. 
Krauss, on behalf of the congregation. 

Mr. Henry J. Herbst presented a parch- 
ment to the pastor on behalf of the con- 
gregation. Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, pres- 
ident of Chicago Seminary, a classmate of 
Dr. Krauss, spoke at the evening program. 

A musical vesper service, dedicated to 
Dr. and Mrs. Krauss, was presented Nov. 
4, by the four choirs of Trinity Church, 
directed by Mr. Varner Chance, Mrs. 
David Gerig, and Mr. Ralph Doctor. Trin- 
ity’s choirs have a total of 210 voices. 

Dr. Krauss came to Trinity Church, 
Nov. 7, 1920, as assistant to the Rev. Sam- 
uel Wagenhals. A month later, following 
the death of Pastor Wagenhals, he be- 
came pastor. Previously, 1918-19, he 
served as chaplain in the U. S. Navy. Dr. 
Krauss is the dean of Fort Wayne Prot- 
estant pastors, having been in charge of 
a Fort Wayne church longer than any 
other present pastor. He has been a mem- 
ber of the ULC Executive Board since 
1938. 

Trinity’s $750,000 church building was 
built and completely paid for during Dr. 
Krauss’ pastorate. The congregation num- 
bers 3,531 baptized members. It supports 
Missionary Luther A. Gotwald in India. 
The Rev. O. Garfield Beckstrand, II, is 
assistant pastor and Miss Mary Brimmer 
is full-time director of religious education. 


Nebraska Church Buys Organ 


Purchase of a new organ, frequently’ 


accompanied by much red tape in some 
congregations, was accomplished in only 
three weeks by United Church, Colum- 
bus, Nebr. 

In that brief period, ending Nov. 11, 
the parish voted to purchase, paid for and 
dedicated a new Estey grand organ. 

The church, of which the Rev. John 
H. M. Shiery is pastor, was organized in 
1930 and is controlled by the mission com- 
mittee of Nebraska Synod. 
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rederick Church School Records 
Century and a Quarter Activity 


By Witson P. Arp 


Hacrrstown—“Verses of Scripture mem- 
orized, 2,343; total expenses, $11.1214.” 
These items were features in the first 
annual report of the Sun- 
MARYLAND day school of Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Fred- 
erick, 125 years ago. The school observed 
its century and a quarter of activity, Oct. 2. 
One of the oldest Sunday schools in the 
country—it preceded formation of the 
American Sunday School Union by four 
years—the school at Frederick was organ- 
ized Sept. 16, 1820, by the Rev. ae 


Schaeffer. 
A Sunday school building was erected 
1890 and enlarged in 1912. At the an- 
iversary dinner meeting Dr. W. V. Gar- 
ett, pastor, and Mr. James H. Falk, super- 
intendent, outlined future plans. 


OXFORD 


At All Booksellers. 


OxForD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 


| December 12, 1945 


Oxford Bibles are made in such 
a great variety of styles and 
prices that there is one to suit 
every occasion and every purse. 


When you choose an Oxford 
Bible you are assured of the 
most in value at the price. 


A Unron Rerormation SERVICE, sponsored 
by the Lutheran Ministers’ Association, 
was held Oct. 28, in Trinity Church, 
Hagerstown. Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, 
president of Gettysburg College, spoke. 
Dr. Wilson P. Ard was liturgist. Program 
arrangement was in charge of Pastors Ray- 
mond M. Miller and Luther L. Hare. 

THe Rev. W. LeicH Betz, for several 
years assistant pastor at St. John’s Church, 
Hagerstown, has accepted a call as co- 
pastor with the Rev. John H. Fray in the 
Shepherdstown Parish in West Virginia. 
Mr. Bell will be in charge of the Charles- 
town and Harper’s Ferry churches. 

Tue Rev. F. R. Semen, JR., pastor of St. 
Mary’s Church, Silver Run, is conducting 


'a class each Sunday evening on “How to 


Administer the Sunday Church School.” 
' Sr. Joun’s Concrecation, Salem, the 
Rev. Willis R. Brenneman pastor, is plan- 
ning a new Sunday school building. 

THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY of St. Paul’s 
Church, Uniontown, the Rev. Charles Birx 


BIBLES 


Al 


When in 
Baltimore visit 


TRINITY 
Lutheran Church 


2100 W. Baltimore St. 


Two blocks from the High- 

way No. 1 on Baltimore 

Street Car No. 15 from the 

center of the city direct to 
the church. 


P. S. Baringer, D.D., Pastor 
Matthew I. Wiencke, 
Assistant 
SERVICES 8:30 and 11:00 A. M. 
BIBLE SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 

A Cordial Welcome to All 


PRAYERS 


23RD PRINTING 
By Dr. L. M. Zimmerman 


A Rare Gift Book. - 
Pocket Size—Bound in Cloth. 
Postpaid, 35e each. Three for $1.00. 


GOD'S LIVING TRUTHS 


By Dr. L. M. Zimmerman 
Pocket Size. Cloth Bound. Postpaid, 50c 
THE ANSGAR bed pensar mae PL help- 
n 


ful to the devout reader. Makes a e gift 
for birthdays, etc.” 

THE PRESBYTERIAN —“‘Its_ devotional 
content will fit into many a spiritual need.” 
Order from United Lutheran Publication House 

1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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BROADMAN GOMMENTS 


on the international Bible Lessons 


a 


for Christian Teaching 


(Uniform Series, 1946) 
By W. R. White 


A solidly valuable book for pastors, teachers, 
officers, church libraries, and all interested 
in Bible study. For each Bible lesson there 
are a digest of Scriptures, Scripture notes, 
lesson interpretation, and a practical appli- 
cation. A volume that truly offers ‘infinite 


in a little room." 
Price, $1.50 


e4t Your Bookseller 


THE BROADMAN PRESS 
Nashville 3 


riches 


Tennessee 
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pastor, was celebrated during October in | 
a series of services. Featured speakers | 
were Dr. L. M. Keller, the Rev. J. Frank | 
Fife, Mr. Virgil Doub, officers of the synod; 
Dr. Harry F. Baughman, Gettysburg 
Seminary; Dr. H. T. Bowersox, pastor of 
St. Paul’s, Cumberland; and Pastor Birx. 
Dr. Baughman and Dr. Bowersox are sons 
of the congregation. On Rally Ray in the 
Sunday school, Oct. 14, Superintendent — 
Harry B. Fogle conducted the service as 
it was carried on 50 years ago. 
Miss Frances DysINcER, executive di- 
rector of the Lutheran Inner Mission So- 
ciety, Washington, addressed a “Woman- | 
Girl” dinner Oct. 8, in Grace Church, 
Westminster, the Rev. Elwood S. Falken-. 


' stein pastor. 


Stupent Louis K. HetuporFer, JR., who 
will graduate from Gettysburg Seminary 
this month, has accepted a call as assistant 
to Dr. B. Clinton Ritz, pastor of the Lu- 
theran Church, Waynesboro, Pa. 

FortietH ANNIVERSARY of the ordination 
of Dr. William A. Wade was recognized by 
churches of the Sharpsburg Parish Oct. 14. 
Dr. Lloyd M. Keller, president of synod, 
spoke. Dr. Wade’s ministry has been spent 
in Mt. Calvary, Westernport; St. Paul’s, 
Lionville, Pa.; St. Mark’s, Washington; 
Holy Comforter, Baltimore; Lutheran Dea- 
coness Motherhouse, Baltimore; and the 
Sharpsburg Parish. Dr. Wade was pres- 
ident of synod three years, secretary 11 
years, a member of the Board of Dea- 
coness Work 11 years, and executive sec- 
retary of that board six years. 

THE Rev. A. F. Tosier, pastor of Lovetts- 
ville Parish since Sept. 1927, resigned to 
accept a call to the Cripple Creek Parish 
in Virginia Synod. Pastor Tobler returns 
to his “home synod” and to congregations 
which he served from 1918 to 1925. 

ATTENDANCE exceeding 550 and an offer- 
ing of $2,390, marked Rally Day for the 
Sunday school and congregation of Zion 
Church, Middletown, the Rev. Donald F. 
Brake pastor. The final mortgage of $2,176 
on the Sunday school chapel was burned 
by R. E. Kienny, treasurer of the church; 
L. Osmond Derr, superintendent of the 
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unday school; and Floyd C. Main, pres- 
dent of the council. Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, 
resident of Gettysburg Seminary, spoke. 
Dr. J. Roy Srrocx, of the secretarial 
taff of the Board of Foreign Missions, de- 
ivered the address Sunday evening, No- 
ember 18, at the annual Thank Offering 
service in Trinity Church, Hagerstown. 
St. Mary’s Cuurcu, Silver Run, the Rev. 
red R. Seibel, Jr., pastor, recently cele- 
orated the 50th anniversary of the present 
hurch building. Guest speakers for the 


services, Oct. 7, were the Rev. J. Grover 


nipple, Loysville, Pa., and Mr. Robert 
eistand, Boy Scout executive, Baltimore 
Area Council. 


os Angeles Parsonage Dedicated ng 
Henry 


The parsonage of the Rev. 
Scherer, pastor of Advent Church, Los 
Angeles, Calif., was dedicated recently. 
Dr. W. S. Dysinger, pastor emeritus, of- 
ciated. Mrs. Kathryn Mack sang and 
obert Smith played piano selections. 


Three Rivers Church Celebrates 


The 75th anniversary of St. John’s 
Church, Three Rivers, was marked at four 
services beginning Nov. 4. 

Speakers were Dr. H. Grady Davis, 

Chicago Seminary; the 
MICHIGAN Rev. H. J. Perschbacher, 

Presbyterian Church, Three 
Rivers; the Rev. William J. Kennedy, 
Methodist Church, Three Rivers; Mr. 
Bernard Johnson, member of the congre- 
gation; and the Rev. Harold G. Beeman, 
Messiah Church, Constantine, Mich. 

Dr. Calvin F. Stickles, synod president, 
spoke at a congregational dinner Nov. 8. 

The congregation has had 12 pastors 
since it was organized as a mission of the 
Northern Indiana Synod in 1870. Sons of 
the congregation who have become min- 
isters are Dr. Elmer G. Howard, Spring- 
field, Ohio; Dr. William M. Hackenberg, 
Zanesville, Ohio; and the Rev. Paul M. 
Brosy, Goshen, Ind. 

The Rev. William E. Watts, present pas- 


HELPS TO Christmas Worship 


Leo wR 


CHRISTMAS 
SERVICE OF 
WORSHIP FOR 
THE HOME 


For use in the 
family circle at 
Christmas. (42) 
$3.00 a hundred. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE HOME 


By Glenn McRae F ‘ 
Activities, decorations, services, stories, 


prayers, poetry, carols, gifts. (31) 50 


cents; $5.00 a dozen. 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOK 


Suggestions and ideas for distinctive 
Christmas celebrations. (23) 50 cents. 


December 12, 1945 


OWN HOME 


THE HOME BOOK OF CHRISTMAS 

Classic stories, Christmas cards, re- 
cipes and decorations. 746 pages. (DM) 
$3.50. 


THE KEEPER OF THE KING’S INN 

A new version of the old story of the 
shepherds who watched in the fields. 
Illustrated. 75 cents. 


CAROLS OF THE AGES 

A unique book providing a wealth of 
material for Christmas programs. Dlus- 
trated. (31) $1.00. 


LIFE OF CHRIST VISUALIZED 

Three beautiful 48-page books telling 
in picture-strip form the story of Jesus. 
(44) 35 cents each; $3.50 a dozen. Set of 
3, $1.00. 
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By investing a few dollars each year in a Lutheran Mutual 
life insurance program, it is possible for you to leave your 
family not only what you have had time to save, but all you 
intended to save. It is the only plan which enables you to 
create an estate before you actually earn the money. 


Adequate life insurance supplies the means necessary 
to provide your family with the same income after your 
death as before — to make it possible for them to go on 
living in the same home and give the children the care 
and education you would want them to have. _ 


All your protection and income require- 
ments can be amply taken care of with 
one or more policies provided by Luth- 
eran Mutual. Ask your local represent- 
ative for full details. 


i 

# LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. !? 
+ WAVERLY, IOWA e Founded 1879 " 
| Send me copy of folder ‘Low Cost Life Insurance for Lutherans” - 
; Nae. .sesescnativeccrsvercersc eee eae eee ae PS Aes re we 5 
B= AGAresS: s.cssscsrsogssantscisntonnscunpotechin bbe sesv Rae a RED tact ee ote ene eee ten : 
: City: onan ans 35 | 
: A LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS : 
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or, has served since 1927. 

Mrs. Lovis G. Gray of Muncie, Ind., 
rho was a missionary to Japan and later 
o the Virgin Islands, spoke at the 26th 
nnual convention of Michigan Synod 
omen’s Missionary Society, Oct. 17-18, 

Augsburg Church, Detroit. 
Mrs. F. L. Roach presided. The spring 


7) onference will be held in Ann Arbor and 


- 


he 1946 convention in Three Rivers. 


IN SEATTLE 


A friendly welcome awaits you 


Central 
Lutheran Church. 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive S 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL We ae crx - 9:45 A.M. 
DIVINE SERVICE 


~ OLD FRIENDS 
: MODERN BINDINGS 


Uncle Jim's Series, favorite Bible stories for 
many years, implants in the hearts of the young 
familiarity with the famous characters of the 
Bible. 2 = * 


Attractively bound in blue library cloth with colored 
illustration on cover, gold titles, illustrations dis- 
tributed throughout the text. A handsome jacket 
supplied with each copy. 


A Holmag PUBLICATION 


A. J. HOLMAN COMPANY 
1224 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa 


December 12, 1945 


Pew Rent System Discontinued 
In Lancaster Church 


By Cwartes V. NaucLe 


LANCASTER—The pew renting system in 
Trinity Church, Lancaster, will be abol- 
ished Jan. 1. 

Decision to discontinue renting seats to 


families and individ- 
PENNSYLVANIA uals—a custom prob- 

ably going back 200 
years in the Lancaster church—was reached 
by a vote of 685 to 31 at a recent congre- 
gational meeting. 

A resolution adopted by the congrega- 
tion in 1836 states: “That all male seats 
heretofore assessed at one dollar, shall 
henceforth be charged at four dollars; 
those at 80 cents at three dollars; those at 
sixty-seven cents at two dollars and each 
of the rest at one dollar.” 

Dr. Henry Bagger is pastor of the church, 
which dates back to 1730. 

Dr. Cart C, Rasmussen brought two 
Reformation addresses to Lutherans in the 
Columbia and Ephrata areas. His message 
reiterated the restoration efforts of Mar- 
tin Luther in returning the church to the 
teachings of Christ. Dr. Bagger was 
speaker at the Lancaster city area Refor- 
mation service, held in Zion Church. 

BINDNAGLE’s CuuRCH, Shellsville, the Rev. 
L. W. Kleinfelter pastor, celebrated its 
200th anniversary during the week of Sept. 
16. Dr. Emil E. Fisher, president of the 
Ministerium, Dr. Stanley Billheimer, and 
the Rev. Leland K. Fackler, spoke. 

St. Mricwae.’s, Strasburg, the Rev. Alvin 
Stoner pastor, is opening its edifice for 
public school classes. The public school 
building was destroyed by a fire last year. 

SpEcIAL SERVICES marked the 60th anni- 
versary of St. Paul’s Church, Lititz, the 
Rev. Charles Trunk pastor. Dr. J. Harold 
Mumper, former pastor, spoke. 

St. Paul’s Church started with a mem- 
bership of 52 in 1885; at present there are 
1,110 in the baptized membership. 

In OsserRVANCE of its 25th anniversary, 
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100,000 
YEARLY 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE LESSONS 
FOR CHRISTIAN’ TEACHING 
WILBUR 4. SMITH, D.D. 
INDISPENSABLE TO TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES. 


PRICE $2.22 postPaio -ATALL BOOKSELLERS ( 
W.A.WILDE COMPANY: BOSTON 16 MASS. 


Here is the Easiest Way to 
WRITE for PAY 
enoerk of eeuicrs are caste By 
to $1 or short paragraphs, etc 
| have nelped scores of new writ- F R E E 
ers get checks. Send postcard for 
information—FREE. No obligation. LESSON 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
Box 609-L Colorado Springs Celo. 


OVER THE TOP FOR 1946 


CLOTH $2.25, POSTPAID 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 10 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N.Y. 


| BELLS 
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St. James Church, Columbia, published a 
100-page anniversary book containing his- 
tory, pictures of church organizations, in- 
terpretation of the 23 newly dedicated 
stained glass windows, and sermonettes 
which Pastor Charles V. Naugle writes 
weekly for the Columbia newspaper. For- 
mer pastors, the Rev. Arthur Getz and the . 
Rev. William Brandt, brought messages. 

Concorpia CHuRcH, Chestnut Hill, ob- 
served its 85th anniversary Nov. 4. The 
anniversary messages were delivered by 
Pastor Naugle and the Rev. Gerald Neely, 
pastor of Christ Church, York. 

Tue RELEASED TIME program of Christian 
education for children of the fifth and sixth 
grades has over 700 children from the 
public schools of Lancaster enrolled. A 
teaching staff. of 53 instructs. 

THE Rev. FRANcIS SHEARER conducted 
Holy Communion services in the sign lan- 
guage for deaf of the Lancaster Confer- 
ence area, Oct. 7, in Zion Church, Lan- 
caster. The Rev. Willard Weida, pastor of 
Jerusalem congregation, Rothsville, con- 
ducts a service in the sign language the 
third Sunday of each month in Zion 
Church, Lancaster. 

Tue LutHer LEeacue of St. Paul’s Church, 
Penryn, the Rev. Henry Reed pastor, hon- 
ored the men in the service from that 
church by purchasing a set of offering 
plates and a receiving basin. 

Trinity Cuurcu, Mt. Joy, the Rev. Lester 
Koder pastor, plans a new parish house to 
cost approximately $20,000. 

Two ScHoots of Leadership Training 
have been conducted in the area. Eighty 
teachers were enrolled in the school con- 
ducted in the Ephrata area, and 130 were 
enrolled in the Lancaster school. 

THE Rev. Lester StTonepack, October 
graduate of Mt. Airy Seminary, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Mt. Zion Parish. He 
was installed Nov. 25. 

THE LUTHERAN STUDENT ASSOCIATION rep- 
resenting colleges in the Gettysburg area, 
met recently in Christ Church, Elizabeth- 
town, and Elizabethtown College. 

Mrs. W. Lester Koder was elected pres- 
ident of the Lancaster Conference Wom- 
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L. Missionary Society at convention in 
Grace Church, Lancaster, Nov. 1. 
Other new officers installed by the Rev. 
&. Martin Ruoss, conference president, 
vere Mrs. H. W. Tyson and Miss Ella 
King, vice-presidents; Mrs. Henry C. 
Carpenter, recording secretary; Mrs. Clyde 
Ishleman, statistician; and Miss Sarah E. 
Bitner, treasurer. 

| Speakers included Mrs. C. A. Loder, 
Irs. C. A. Mathias, Pastor Ruoss, the Rev. 
Andrew Sommese, Dr. M. Edwin Thomas 
ind the Rev. Harold W. Reisch. 


hicago Church Burns Mortgage 

Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, president of the 
Thicago Seminary, spoke at 25th anniver- 
fary services of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Chicago, recently. A feature 

e service was burning of a final mort- 
fage on the property. 

|The Rev. R. W. Roth is pastor. Former 
ee were the Rev. Gottfried Kempf, 

e Rev. A. M. Neuman, the Rev. O. F. 
elchert and Dr. E. R. Morack. 


Long Island Mission Society Meets 


How men in the Southern Mountains 
felled trees and hewed timbers for their 
log church was described for members of 
the Long Island Conference Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society by the Rev. A. Kenneth 
Hewitt, superintendent of Southern Moun- 
tain Mission Work. 

Pastor Hewitt, in addressing the 17th 
annual convention of the missionary so- 
ciety, told of the educational work at 
Konnarock Training School and of the 
medical service rendered, particularly to 
mothers and infants, at the medical cen- 
ter; 

Others participating in the program 
were Mrs. Paul E. Schmidt, Mrs. E. H. 
Boettger, Mrs. E. H. Wetsel, the Rev. J. B. 
Flotten, Miss Emily C. Knemeyer, Mrs. 
Oscar Werner and Miss Nona Diehl. 

New officers are Mrs. Schmidt, pres- 
ident; Mrs. D. R. Crounse, vice-president; 
Mrs. E. K. Strebel, secretary; Mrs. R. B. 
Fenner, treasurer; Mrs. Fred McLaughlin, 
statistician. 


I ere Can I find the vital facts about the church? 
Can I find-the location of all churches? 
Is a complete list of all clergymen? 
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e Are the current statistics of the whole church? 


1946 YEAR BOOK 


Contains all this information in addition to numerous 
essential references—an overall picture of the steward- 
ship situation—a handy section containing important 


data on all the boards of the church. 


25 cents a copy; $1.80 for 12; $3.25 for 25; $6.25 for 50; $12.50 for 100. 
(Delivery. extra.) 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


December 12, 1945 
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MARTIN LUTHER 
A Great Reformer 


This new 48-page book 
tells of the great reforma- 
tion — the beginning 
Protestantism — under 
leadership of Luther, 
founder of the Lutheran 
Church It gives a biograph 
ical sketch of uther's 
great life from the cradle 
to the grave Every Prot- 
estant should read _ this Bat 


highly recommended book. Tag OF 0 Sts 


FANNY CROSBY 
A Great Poeftess 


Here is a very interesting biography of the 
blind author of such well-known hymns ee 
“Saved By Grace,” “Rescue The Perishing, 

"and many others. Printed ea 
paper with an attractive two-color esver. 
exeelieat book for gifts and 


PRICE 36¢ BACH, P. P. 
Order frem yeur dealer or 


The Boone Publishing Co. 


P- O. Box 200 (313 9th St.) Des Moines 9, lowo 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 
PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 

submitted on request. 


Gove for Pulpit and Choir 


rfrontals, pulpit and lectern roe 
ings, ookmarkers, communion linens. Cata- 
logue 4 request 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


Office and eps Eat 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


DECEASED 


Charles E. Rice 

Dr. Charles E. Rice, pastor emeritus of 
First Church, Bellefontaine, Ohio, died 
Nov. 18. He retired in 1938 after serving 
the congregation 30 years. Before coming 
to Bellefontaine he served pastorates in 
Shanesville, Ohio, and Elkhart, Ind. 

Dr. Rice was 76 years old. He graduated 
from Wittenberg College in 1891, and 
Hamma Divinity School in 1894. He was a 
director and for a quarter-century served 
as secretary of the Oesterlen Orphans’ 
Home near Springfield. 

His widow, Mrs. Carrie Decker Rice, who 
graduated from Wittenberg in 1891, and a 
nephew, Donald Allen Young, Washing- 
ton, D. C., who the couple reared from 
infancy, survive. 


Notices 


KARL P. STEFFENS DEPOSED 


Please take note that Karl P. Steffens 
was deposed from the ministry of the 
United Lutheran Church in America by 
the United Lutheran Synod of New York 
at its convention in 1936. Mr. Steffens 
therefore has no standing as a minister 
in either the Synod of New York or the 
ULCA. Pau. C. Wuire, Sec. 


CHRISTENDOM 


Persons who have issues of Christen- 
dom 1939-45 are invited to send them to 
the Rev. Herbert C. Lytle, 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, so they may be 
given to the clergy of Europe who are 
eager for them.. This request is on behalf 
of the literature committee of the Com- 
mission for World Council Service. 


CALENDAR 

Dec. 18, 10.30 A. M., Conference on Con- 
gregational Evangelism, Trinity Church, 
Reading. Auspices of the Board of Inner 
Missions of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. Oscar W. Carlson will be the 
leader. 
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Outstanding LZ Religious Books 


THE WESTMINSTER 


| ‘Dictionary of the Bible 


By JOHN D. DAVIS. Completely revised and rewritten by HENRY SNYDER GEHMAN 
Based on the universally accepted ‘Davis’ Dictionary, enlarged to include the latest 
discoveries. Unique in its scholarly thoroughness and usefulness to readers of the . 
Bible. 16 pages of maps, 145 line drawings, 680 pages, 6%”x914// $3.50 


THE WESTMINSTER 


Historical Atlas to the Bible 


Ed. by G. ERNEST WRIGHT and FLOYD V. FILSON. 33 full color relief maps in half- 
tone. 77 photographs and drawings, As much text as 2 normal sized books. 114 
pages, 11”x15'2”. “Magnificent. The most complete tool of its kind in print.”— 


Philadelphia Record. $3.50 


| Five Minutes a Day 


Compiled by ROBERT E. SPEER. Prayers, Bible verses, and poems for our daily 
moments of prayer and quiet thought. “A beautiful and enriching treasury of 
devotion. All will find in it a true means of communion with God.’’—Henry Sloane 


| 

} 

} Coffin. $1.00 
| 


| Pastoral Work 


By ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD. A valuable reference book on how the pastor can 
be of the greatest service to his parishioners. ‘One of the finest source books for 
the clergy in recent years. A must for every pastor’s study.’“—Cleveland Press. 
A Westminster Source Book for Ministers. $2.00 


The Two-Edged Sword 


By NORMAN F. LANGFORD. A volume of unique sermons, marked by keen under- 
standing of human nature and of the tragedy of modern civilization. Based on 
Biblical sources, with illustrative material drawn from the Scriptures. A Pulpit Book 


Club Selection. $2.00 


The Message of the New Testament 


By ARCHIBALD M. HUNTER. In which the New Testament is shown to be one book 
of many parts, all bound together by a singel Gospel. ‘Fascinating . . . Every page 
has some concise expression of keen insight.’’—Religion in Education. $1.00 


At all bookstores or THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Box 506, Phila. 5, Penna. 


| 
; 
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In CONCLUSION........ 


SOME READERS WERE A TRIFLE DISAP- 
pointed last week to see a red cover on 
Tue LuTHerAN. They realized that we 
were starting over with our color se- 
quence—red, blue, brown, and green. 
They had hoped we would go on in- 
definitely with a new color every week. 

Such variety is too much to expect in 
a world like this. Even history repeats 
itself. And printers have to buy ink in 
a considerable quantity, enough to last 
for many months. So don’t look for the 
rainbow on the covers of this paper. 


PERHAPS YOU HAVE NOTICED THAT IN 
three weeks out of six our cover pic- 
tures have been of European church 
leaders. There are two reasons for this. 
One is that since 1939 we have not re- 
ceived in America any new pictures 
of these men. We hear much about 
them, and are curious to know what 
they look like now. 

A second reason is that it is our 
business just now to focus attention on 


- the situation of the Church in other 


countries. We must become interna- 
tional Christians. Never before has so 
much of the world responsibility of the 
Church rested upon Americans. 

So we are filling the columns of this 
paper with news from abroad: three 
pages this week regarding Japan; sev- 
eral pages each week regarding Europe. 
Don’t skip any of this foreign news. 
It isn’t too easy to get full and accur- 
ate information from our church 
abroad. When we have it, please read 
it. 

THAT BRINGS US TO THE NEWS OF THE 
Church at home. We get plenty of that, 
for our staff correspondents are active 
and dependable. We have 65 men who 
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cover the continent. They have sent so 
many reports that we have fallen way 
behind schedule in printing them. They 
report all the news that’s fit to print, 
which of course includes much which 
is of only local interest. We want a; 
much local news as we can find space * 
for. But sometimes we wonder. 

We wonder why a major activity o 
our churches in America seems to be 
the celebrating of anniversaries. Any- 
body can have an anniversary if 
lives long enough. A church which i 
reasonably well placed and effective in 
its work will sooner or later be 25 yeais 
old, and eventually 100. Why take sum 
delight in the calendar? 

INTRODUCTIONS: Dr. Merle Wil- 
liam Boyer, whose article is on pages 
15-18, is professor of philosophy, Car- 
thage College. 

Dr. Charles Leslie Venable, who re- 
ports regarding Svend Godfredsen, is 
pastor of Wicker Park Church, Chicago. 

Betty Forell, who tells us about her 
grandmother, is the wife of the Rev. 


George Forell of St. Peter’s Church, | 


New York City. 

Chaplain Louis H. Valbracht, whose — 
account of a communion service in 
Kurume, Japan, is on pages 13 and 14 
was pastor of Messiah Church, Toledo, 
Ohio, before enrolling in the Navy. 

Dr. Amos John Traver (p. 21) is ¢ 
professor at Hamma Divinity School. 

Dr. W. R. Siegart (p. 24) is pastor of 
St. Matthew’s Church, Reading, Pa. He 
is author of three books: Children of 
God, He Started from Nowhere, ‘and 
Songs in the Night. 


Lion Puff 
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When the DISABILITY CHECK ARRIVES 


lr YOU WERE ENROLLED IN 
THE LAY PENSION PLAN OF 
WHE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Those eligible for membership are lay 
employees of The United Lutheran 
(Church in America, its constituent 
synods, boards, agencies, institutions 
land congregations who are enrolled as 
members by their respective employers. 


Each member contributes, through his 
employer, an amount equivalent to 4 
per cent of his salary. 


The employer of a member contributes 
an amount equivalent to 4 per cent of 
the salary of each member. 


The employer may make supplemental 
contributions to care for prior service. 


In the event of total and presumably 
permanent disability of the member 
before the age of 65 years, his com- 
bined accumulation shall be applied at 
his option to provide a_ disability 
pension. 


Write for the text of this plan. 


The Board of Pensions and Relief 


UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN AMERICA 


709 - 713 MUHLENBERG BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Peloubet’s 


Select Notes 


A Commentary 


on the 
INTERNATIONAL BIBLE LESSONS 
FOR CHRISTIAN TEACHING 


By WILBER M, SMITH 


Books 


THE GIST OF THE LESSON—1946 
By Rev. R. A. Torrey 

Contains a concise exposition of the Uni- 
form Lessons, also other features and addi- 
tional material. (69) Cloth, 40 cents. 


POINTS FOR EMPHASIS—1946 
By Hight C. Moore 


Contains a lesson summary, lesson text, 
and outline, analytical notes and also ex- 
pository notes, the lesson of the lesson, gold 
in the Golden Text, daily readings. (27) 
Keratol. 40 cents. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT’S GUIDE— 
1946 

By Harry Edwards Bartow 

This is not a lesson commentary, but a 
vest pocket guide and help containing com- 
plete list of lessons for the whole year, out- 
lines of the books of the Bible from which 
the lessons are taken, maps, prayers, hymn 
lists, record pages, service suggestions, etc. 
Semi-flexible cover. (21) 35 cents. 


on the Uniform Lessons 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES—1946 
By Wilbur M. Smith 
(73) $2.00. 


TARBELL’S TEACHER’S GUIDE—1946 ~ 
By Martha Tarbell, Ph.D. 
(69) $2.25. 


Both of these commentaries on the Inter- 
national Uniform Lessons have been the 
most popular works of their type for years. 
The more conservative handling of the 
Scriptural material by Peloubet’s gives it a 
stronger appeal on that score, whereas the 
large fund of illustrative material makes 
Tarbell’s the favorite in that respect. 


SNOWDEN’S SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS FOR 1946 

Edited by Earl L. Douglass 

In this volume the events in the lesson 
determine the points about which the ex- 
position and application revolve. For that 
reason it provides material in the way of 
a running comment on the lesson. (64) $1.50. 


